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medi PENNYWORTHS. 
a Tune is much salt truth in the old rhyme which re- 
ni presents the world as being 
i a very good world to live in, 


To lend, to spend, and to give in ; 

Rut, to beg, or to borrow, or get what’s ene’s own, 

The very worst world that ever was known. 
One thing mankind certainly like wondrous well— 
aay, won’t dispense with on any ti 
like a full equivalent for their money: one thing they 
detest above all or most others—they detest having to 
give it away for less, There are instances, I do be- 
lieve, of money being parted with on different prin- 
ciples ; but they are not frequent, or they would not 
be so much noticed. He is certainly wrong who 
thinks that money is the chief object of all men’s re- 
gard. There is a brave little minority who value 
some things more; besides, I suspect, a considerable 
faction who have not the sense to value it at all. But 
yet, somehow or other, mankind do love a pennyworth 
-—they must have the what for what: this is, after 
all, the general principle. Even the veriest spend- 
thrift might perhaps be found to have an object of 
this kind in his most diffusive moments: perhaps he 


they 


it the ( 


- looks on the shine he makes, as the best of all equiva- 
2RS. lents. In converting doubloons into ducks and drakes, 
> moiste B@ Probably relishes that peculiar mode of agitating 

water, better than the possession of the money. Nor 
elf, is the benevolent giver without some regard to this 

principle. He calculates on the money he gives away 
his ¢ doing more good than if he had retained it ; and the 


sense of this good achieved, though not for himself but 
another, is, to his generous bosom, an equivalent. 
Man might, in fact, be defined as a good-bargain- 
wing animal. All—let us laugh at Bentham as we 
please—practically acknowledge the force of the great- 
est-happiness principle. We are all maximists in our 


It is of some importance to impress these facts upon 
the minds of those who are entering the world. Not 
anovice should be set down upon the walks of life, 


by that of which he is in quest—say, subsistence at the 


ad. least, and something more if possible. Many men, 
r through ignorance of this feature of human nature, 
xent. commit grievous mistakes, or proceed all their lives 
‘4. upon false grounds, Lulled by the external civility 
of their fellow-creatures, they feel no anxiety to ac- 
cmmodate the price of whatever necessary, luxury, 
yrofessional service, or pleasurable ministration, they 
have to dispose of, to the sense which the expected 
customers may be supposed to have of its relative value, 
of a gua. fm The consequence is, that, though people keep up an 
am, amazing degree of civility, they also keep up their 
money. The concert is a failure; the shop is not 
he frequented ; the doctor gets no fees. Every kind of 
“and apqq™son is thought over and assigned for a phenomenon 
wdistressing. Mankind themselves join in wonder- 
na fyteming at and bewailing the event, for which they are 


quite unable to see any proper cause, all the time that 
they know it full well to have been merely a stricture 
in their own purses, An excellent gentlemanly per- 
wn thus fails to get on in the world, and all through 
‘non-perception of the determination of mankind to 
have a pennyworth, 

On the other hand, where this part of human nature 
is fully known and acted upon, we see very different 
Msults. All is there life, bustle, and prosperity. There 
isa prevalent notion that persons of a certain rank are 
thove regarding the prices of things. It is the greatest 
Pusible mistake. Probe the proudest minds in the 


land, and a sneaking love of good bargains will be found 
at the bottom. They are no doubt anxious to do no- 
thing which may compromise their dignity. They will 
not attend a place of public entertainment which is fre- 
quented chiefly by persons greatly beneath their own 
station. The recommendation of the pennywort’ is 
there overcome by the dread of mean associations and 
loss of respect. But, place this fear out of the question, 
and the usual love of pennyworths will be discovered. 
The disregard of expense in cases where a regard for 
it would be deemed unworthy, is, indeed, in exact pro- 
portion, in those minds, to the regard manifested for it 
where no such result is apprehended. Hence a sur- 
prising mixture of prodigality and parsimony is often 
found in persons who suppose themselves obliged to 
live in a particular style. Nor is this observation con- 
fined to one portion of society. There is hardly any 
class who do not feel an anxiety for good external ap- 
pearance ; and in every such case, we may be sure, that, 
beneath all the glitter of the exterior, there is a keen 
and restless desire of the best possible good things for 
the least possible money. An illustration may be ob- 
tained from the recent history of literature. It has 
been a general observation, that, when the works of 
standard authors were cheapened, in order that they 
might be purchased by a wider circle of readers, the 
new impression was generally bought by a class con- 
siderably superior in condition to that which was looked 
to, as likely to be attracted by the reduced price. In 
cases where a further cheapening took place, the pur- 
chasers were still somewhat superior to those expected. 
In like manner, various publications designed for ar- 
tizans, and bearing prices which might have been ex- 
pected to suit the resources of that class, were found to 
be purchased, in an unexpected proportion, by indivi- 
duals in what appeared much better circumstances, 
It would thus appear almost impossible to calculate 
prices at too low a rate for any order of society who 
may be looked to as the expected customers. There 
seems to be none to whom cheapness is not, for some 
reason or other, a convenience, 


There is a theatre in Paris to which admission can 
be obtained at any time for a consideration exactly 
proportioned to the extent of the performances which 
are yet to take place. There is also an arrangement 
by which any one leaving the house, at any particular 
time, may obtain a right to sit out the remainder on 
any other night, or, if he pleases, sell his ticket at its 
existing value, in order that it may be employed by 
some other person. It is thus possible to spend any 
portion of time that can be spared, in witnessing dra- 
matic spectacles, without paying for any more than 
what is enjoyed. This theatre is one of the best fre- 
quented in Paris, and deservedly so; for its managers 
have more effectually than any other studied the con- 
veniency and gratification of the public, which form 
the only true sources of success in all undertakings. 
It is not every where, perhaps, nor in all cases, that 
such a principle can be acted upon. But this should 
be considered as a misfortune—a local or circumstan- 
tial evil; and where the principle can with prudence 
be adopted, there ought to be no hesitation in going 
over to it. 

This is indeed a principle of higher character than 
may be at first supposed. Man is here placed in a 
militant condition, with thousands of evils of all kinds 
constantly threatening him, and no greater pleasure 
upon the whole than what any moralist of a philan- 
thropical character would say was little enough to 
cheer him on in the path of existence. For my own 
part, I sympathise heartily with him in his sorrows and 


and the other greater. In hearing, therefore, of any 
means being taken with success for allowing him an 
increase of pleasure at a smaller expense of labour, I 
rejoice with a feeling far above what may be connected 
by the most of minds with the title of this paper: 
I hail a pennyworth as something gained for the 
soothing of the human bosom in its many and va- 
rious trials—a step in human progress. By all means, 
then, let us have more pennyworths; and, as it 
has been said that he who causes two grains of corn to 
grow where one only has grown before, deserves well of 
his country, let us give praise to him who, by render- 
ing the blessings of easy circumstances available to 
persons in lowly condition, increases the number of 
happy and grateful hearts. 


THE FOR AND AGAINST OF CLASSICAL 
EDUCATION. 

THREE Lectures on the Proper Objects and Methods 
of Education in Reference to the Different Orders of 
Society, and on the Relative Utility of Classical Instrue- 
tion, have been published by Mr Pillans, Professor ef 
Roman Literature in the Edinburgh University, im 
which seminary they were delivered to an audience of 
pupils in November 1835. Professor Pillans is dis- 
tinguished not only as an excellent teacher, but as an 
able writer, particularly on the subject of education; 
and his defence of classical instruction’ may therefore 
be considered as likely to involve the best arguments 
which can be advanced on that side. We propose to 
give a view of these arguments, with some observa- 
tions in answer to them. 

Mr Pillans commences by drawing a distinction be- 
tween the education required for the great mass of the 
people who have to enter, after a very brief course of 
instruction, into a life of toil, and that which may be 
necessary for the children of the wealthier class—“ the 
least numerous but most influential class,” as he calls 
them, “‘ who impress their character on the age they 
live in, of whom good society is composed, and on whom 
the community at large depends both for embellishment 
and for impulse.” With regard to the former and 
larger portion of the people, Mr Pillans is anxious that 
only such an education may be provided, as, filling up 
the small docile interval between infancy and the com- 
mencement of labour, will train the children “ to such 
habits, tastes, and feelings, as may render them honest, 
industrious, intelligent, and happy.” ‘‘ This end,” he 
adds, “ will have the best chance of being attained in 
their case, by presenting knowledge in an easy and 
attractive form; by investing schools with pleasant 
associations and endearing recollections ; by imparting, 
in short, not merely the ability to read, but the love of 
reading and the desire of instruction, so as to furnish 
the means of filling up, usefully and agreeably, the 
short respites from toil that occur in the poor man’s 
life.”’ And he recommends Infant Schools as a most 
useful portion of the means for carrying this object 
into effect. 

“A very different treatment,” he continues, “ is 
required, and with higher objects in view, for the 
classes of society whom birth, or fortune, or extraordi- 
nary talent, exempt from manual labour and drudgery, 
and who are to earn their livelihood, and improve and 
adorn their condition, by the feats of the head rather 
than by the labour of the hand.” The longer period 
whieh ean be allowed for their education ought, he 
thinks, to be employed in “a course of intellectual 
discipline, directed, not to stock the mind with ready 
prepared information, but to bring out in orderly and 
healthy succession the several mental faculties, to give 


enjoyments, and would fain see the former made less, 


to each its appropriate nourishment and invigorating 
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exercise, and to teach the possessor the free and dexter- 
ous use of them all; that, when the time comes for 
sending him forth into the arduous competition and 
conflict of human affairs, he may be able to find a way 
for himself, or to make one.” This object, he thinks, 
is not to be accomplished by making the mind of the 
pupil only the passive and pleased recipient of the re- 
sults of scientific d trati not “ by whirling 
him aloft, so to speak, and setting him down, without 
any exertion of his own, upon an eminence, whence he 
catches a dim and distant view of the regions of 
science :” the mere reception of knowledge, called use- 
ful, but in reality only entertaining, will rather ener- 
vate the mind of the pupil, and tend to wnfit him for 
the struggle of life. “Give me,” says the professor, 
“the youth who enjoys a satisfaction altogether inde- 
pendent of immediate reward or prospective advan- 
tage, in following out the steps of a long demonstration, 
or in tracing the involutions and conquering the diffi- 
culties of a classical author.” ‘ While no means,” he 
adds, “are neglected of awakening a youth’s atten- 
tion to the wonders of creation and the phenomena 
of the material world, his ambition should at the 
same time be roused to know and weigh the evidence 
on which the conclusions of science are founded, He 
should be put through.such a course of mental gym- 
nastics, as should enable him to climb the tree and 
gather the ripe fruit for himself, rather than have it 
tossed into his lap in an indigestible state by another. 
* * It is vain to expect that a youth who has gone 
through this system of pampering and spoon-feeding 
{a course of useful knowledge], will buckle to the dry 
details of a law-office or a counting-house, without at 
least passing through a long apprenticeship of misery.” 
All that remains to be considered, is, what means, ex- 
clusive of the imparting of knowledge, ought to be 
adopted for putting youth through a proper intellectual 
discipline. 

In the opening of the second lecture, he considers 
the claims which have been presented for mathematics, 
which he very quickly condemns, being of opinion, 
that, while a certain degree of acquaintance with this 
science is necessary as a part of liberal education, it is 
incompetent to effect even that improvement of the 
reasoning powers which has always been claimed for 
it by its admirers. The only other plan before the 
world is the classical one, which, he then proceeds to 
say, has never yet been properly exemplified in schools. 
After an elaborate exposure of the absurdities pursued 
at Winchester, Eton, Harrow, and other great Eng- 
lish seminaries—which from such a writer is peculiarly 
forcible, and which we shall perhaps present to our 
readers in a future paper—and after some well-merited 
praise of the Edinburgh Academy and High School as 
superior, though not perfect institutions, he advances 
to “the assumption, that a rightly conducted classical 
education, while it cultivates and improves the moral 
as well as the intellectual faculties, does so after a 
manner and in a direction better suited than any 
other for the use and embellishment of life.” He then 
encounters an objection which is very generally taken 
to institutions for classical instruction. ‘ How does 
it happen, it is asked, if the system be so good, that 
so large a proportion of the pupils leave school, after 
a five or six years’ course, without more than a slender 
acquaintance with the languages to which their time 
has been chiefly devoted.” He candidly acknowledges 
the small proportion of proficients, and states that “ it 
would be a libel on classical studies to admit that 
so long a period as six years is insufficient to impart a 
knowledge and love of these pursuits to a greater pro- 
portion of the youth than is proved by experience to 
have acquired them ?” But he accounts for the small 
success of the classical seminaries, by the practice of 
carrying forward all boys in classes, without regard 
to their respective degrees of aptitude; the result of 
which is, that, throughout the course, the inapt are 
constantly falling farther behind. Subordinate reasons, 
he thinks, exist in various other defects in the methods 
usually pursued. 

In lecture third, Mr Pillans combats the objection 
that, by learning languages, only new signs are -ob- 
tained for ideas already represented in the vernacular 
of the pupil. He admits “that a mere multiplication 
and heaping up in the memory of words and phrases 
is little better than unprofitable waste of time and la- 
bour.” But he muststillinsist that “no instrument for 
training the youth of what may be called the educated 
classes, has yet been invented, which is so well adapted 
for that purpose as a course of classical instruction, 
conducted on enlightened and philosophical principles.” 


Memory he holds to be the mental faculty earliest 
developed, and the initiatory processes of classical 
discipline he deems well fitted for calling forth and 
exercising that faculty; “ for, next to the immediate 
perceptions of the external senses, language is doubt- 
less the subject in which a young mind feels itself most 
athome.” “There is ample room, at the same time,” 
says he, “for cherishing [by these initiatory processes} 
the first feeble efforts of the reasoning faculty and the 
judgment, and, above all, for bringing out and exer- 
cising that reflex power of attending to what is pass- 
ing in the mind itself, which is the distinctive character 
of intellectual existence,” “If grammars,” he adds, 
“were what they ought to be, they would serve as 
text-books to guide the teacher in eliciting and exer- 
cising the finest capacities of youth, and in giving a 
right direction to what I scarcely hesitate to call the 
noble instinct of speech.” 

When classical instruction stops short with exercises 
in syntax and simple translation, it is, in Mr Pillans’s 
opinion, very imperfect ; such processes, he confesses, 
“tend rather to sharpen than to expand the youthful 
faculties, and, if carried no further, will fall lament- 
ably short of the great ends of education.” The 
learned professor proceeds to show how, by criti- 
cism, by comparison of the works of the ancients with 
the moderns, and other means, classical literature 
might be rendered subservient to the great end of im- 
proving the minds of the pupils, And he asserts, with 
more than usual boldness, that the advantages he de- 
scribes can only be gained by exercise in the tongues 
and literature which he so much admires, The com- 
positions of the ancients he likens to an ancient temple, 
of exquisite architectural elegance, and finished work- 
manship, which has long commanded the admiration 
of mankind ; the works,of modern genius, to domestic 
buildings of conveniency, erected out of the ruins of 
the other, without regard to » grace, or de- 
coration, He also endeavours to show that the struc- 
ture of the classical tongues has something in its 
inflexions and arrangements peculiarly calculated to 
exercise the minds of youth. 

Such, we honestly think, is a complete though brief 
view of Mr Pillans’s pleadings for the classical mode of 
education. To answer them is fortunately no difficult 
task, for the learned gentleman has admitted nearly 
all the objections that have ever been made to his fa- 
vourite system by the opposite class of educationists. 

He admits that the classical mode is unfit for the 

t mass of the conynunity—for all, indeed, but those 
destined for the more important professions and more 
elevated walks of life. Probably he means to include 
in the latter description a larger portion of the public 
than we are di to do; but this is not of much 
importance. He virtually exempts all who have not 
time to acquire a critical knowledge of, and relish for, 
the classical languages; and this, we say, is the case 
of nine-tenths of those at present attending classical 


lemies, 

He asserts that education ought to consist in a kind 
of “mental gymnastics,” so as to prepare and strengthen 
the rising generation for the actual difficulties of life. 
And he describes the imparting of the results of science 
as something very different from mental gymnastics— 
av a kind of pampering and spoon-feeding—and there- 
fore unfit to become a means of education, Now, 
though it may be true that we cannot rightly acquire 
geometry and some other sciences without going 
through all the demonstrative processes, the most of 
the knowledge which adults possess, and which it is 
desirable to see imparted, at least in its elementary 
forms, to schoolboys, is nothing but results of the studies 
of scientific inquirers and literary labourers—studies 
which are expressly designed to facilitate the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge by the community, and without 
which we should be in much the same predicament as 
if each of us had to bake his own bread, bring home 
his own tea from China, and his own letters to 
the place of their destination, 
than this, and say, that a slight acquaintance with 
science, history, and knowledge of every kind, is all 
that is required to be imparted at school—only, in 
short, as much of every thing as is likely to be remem- 
bered, and as may be expected to prompt those who 
have leisure and inclination to further study—alwa: 
providing, that what is imparted shall not consist of a 
smattering of detached facts, but a philosophical out- 
line of the whole of every department of knowledge 
that is attempted. This would, in our opinion, not 
only form a course of mental gymnastics, but it would 
cause our youth to be sent forth into the world—we 
will not say how well braced to its duties and its 
struggles, but certainly in a different condition from 
the majority of the youths of Eton and the other great 
English seminaries, who, according to Mr Pillans’s own 
words, “ leave school with a slender enough stock of 
classical attainments, and no disposition to increase it, 
and in a state of ignorance of every other department of 
science and literature [this after ten years of school- 

ludicrous, if 


e will go farther 


ing], which would be it were not lament- 
able,” 
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in the syntax of the classical ton, 
exercise in practical logi 

the powers of memory, of 
and combination of ideas, and 
jects of our own consciousness :” in another place, he 
confesses that the very same p 
rather to 
ties.” 
gations ? 


minds of 
course, we have just seen what he sa 


books is only self-condemnatory of the 
classical instruction had possessed the merits claimed 
for it, we 

or more of 
the last three centuries, would have been able to sup. 
E a right grammar and other books of exercises 


the duties imposed upon us by nature, and that pro- 
i designed some means to be p 


He admits that the classical mode of instruction hay 


hitherto been little besides an abuse, and that it is ye 
to be tried on right principles. If this be the case, the 
advocates of the two systems start exactly at the sam, 
place, and the pro 
set on foot is as much an 
Only it is no small presumption against the classicaj 


to have a right mode 


innovation as the other, 


ystem that it has been tried in one way or anoth, 
of letters, wth every 
its excellence, and yet has not only 
approbation of mankind at but is 
one of 


failed i 
who, it may 
ve manifested the same ability, 
same extent in the language of 


Mr Pillans in one place asserts the value of exercise 
hs @ constant 
which brings into play 
judgment, of abstraction 
reflection on the sub. 
sharpen to expand the yout facul. 
What are we to make of these di t alle. 

His excuse for the non-proficiency of so large a pro. 


portion of classical pupils is frustrated in like manner 
by an acknowledgment, that, at Eton, boys are carried 
forward with a certain regard to their proficiency, 
occasionally “ lose a remove,” which, he thong 
not much ised, acts with salutary force upon 


and 
says, 


pupils. Yet, of the results of an Eto 


ys. 

The excuse on account of the deficiency of text. 
. 
ight surely have that some one 
engaged in the business of it during 


ually well are we entitled to conclude, that, if 
neither the right books nor the right modes of instruc. 
tion have hitherto been devised, it is very — 
that they ever will, or that they ever can, be devi 
If one who had mismanaged an office for the whole 
of a lifetime, were proposed to be cashiered, and if 
he were to ask for a further probation, what shoul 
we think of those who were so weak as to grant his 
request ? 

With to the less am’ merits which 
Mr Pillans claims for the classical mode of instruction, 
it may be conceded that exercises upon the intricacies 
of Latin syntax, and the interpretation of various pas. 
sages in Roman authors, are favourable to sharpness 
and ——s of mind—that, in a course of the history, 
poetry, oratory of Greece and Rome, there is o- 
casion for conveying much illustrative information— 
and that, when any one has thoroughly mastered the 
preliminary difficulties, he may be much improved by 
the study of those compositions, which no one denies 
to be among the most masterly effusions of huma 

mius. There is still, however, much reason for be 

ieving that exercises qualified at once to sharpen and 

expand the mind, might be found inthecommunication 
of those results of science which Mr Pillans in one 
part of his lectures professes to hold so lightly, and in 
another speaks of with such reluctant respect, but 
which the common sense of mankind acknowledges t 
be indispensable for the formation of an enlightened 
man of the world. The very information which he 
boasts to result from the study of the ancient authors 
and from the illustrations of the teachers—what isit but 
a department of the much despised general knowledge, 
with the peculiarity of being among the least applicable 
to the purposes of modern life ? The superiority of the 
compositions to which classical instruction introduces 
us, is allowed ; but it may be fairly questioned if their 
literary beauties—and their beauties are only literary 
—are not outweighed by merits of a different kind ia 
modern and vernacular works, That, at least, their 
literary beauties, and the power of their appeal to mo- 
dern sympathies, are insufficient to give them a pre 
ference, amates mature life, in the hands of even 
those who have thoroughly studied them at school, 
over the productions of English genius, is unque* 
tionable, and practically settles this part of the dis 
cussion. A curious felicity of diction seems generally 
to be felt as nothing in comparison with better infor- 
mation, more natural imagery, of super 
stition, and that feeling of something kindred which 
we never enjoy so much in any works as in those of 
our own age and country. 

It does not seem ever to occur to the advocates 
the classical mode of education, that the employing 
the works of Greek and Roman authors for such put~ 

is only a fashion, and never can be any thing else 

Mr Pillans alleges that a vernacular language will not 
serve for education, that a dead one is indispensable. 
Itis also shown that several distinguished Romansacted 
upon the same principle, giving their children exercises 
in Greek. But if one nation can only conduct edu- 
cation by means of the literature of some other which 
pounnted it in the career of literary glory, we soa 
back to a time when there was no preceding 1 
tion and no preceding literature to look to. If we 
allow, then, chet the education of the young is one of 
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end, we ascertain at once that the 
a janguage is not the means so de- 
the decrees of nature must be at all times 
being carried into execution. Whenever 
ask the important question—what is the 
of education designed by nature ? the classical 
cannot be for a day supported, but must sink to 

character as a modern and accidental fashion. 
mclude, we are willing to allow, that, where 
nded education is desired, where study is 
the chief pursuit of the individual in mature 
acquaintance with the classics falls natu- 
be considered as a proper of the educa- 
that individual; for all rest this kind 
education appears to us a mere waste of time and 
tal energy, which could not in any instance be 
gubmitted to but for the influence of custom. The 
grand end of education is obviously to bring up the 
ising generation to a level, in point of morality and 
aalligence, with those whom they have to join in the 
parsuits of life. To accomplish at least the latter part 
of this purpose, it must involve a very considerable 
amount of general knowledge, including more particu- 
larly, not a minute acquaintance with ancient history 
and mythology, and a critical proficiency in various 
dead languages, but a thorough understanding of the 
relation of man to the material world, and of the na- 
tural and social laws, by obedience to which his earthly 
happiness is chiefly to & effected. 
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PAINTING AND PAINTERS. 

THE OLD MASTERS. 
WHILE noticing the schools of ‘painting in the higher 
departments of the art, it should be stated, that, dur- 
ing a long period, there were contemporary painters, 
whose talents were directed to mythological and alle- 
gorical subjects, scenes from Grecian and Roman 
story, and representations of classical elegance; in 
which all the excellences of the great Italian schools 
were sought to be combined. These efforts, however, 
were deemed inferior in interest to compositions from 
sacred history. 

After the decline of a taste for historical painting, the 
talents of artists were directed to the wide field of na- 
ture, whence, with an increase of beauty in drawing, 
colouring, and effect, a great variety of subjects were 
chosen, embracing domestic scenes from the palace to 
the hut, sports, festivities, landscapes, marine views, 
animals, buildings, flowers, and inanimate objects, in 
various styles and gradations of excellence. Encourage- 
ment again revived, and each painter sought to attract 
the attention of the rich collectors for princely galleries 
—the nobleman who preferred pictures to decorate his 
mansion, and the private gentleman who was desi- 
rous to embellish his study. It is, therefore, by the 
painters who received this new impetus, that Europe 
has been supplied with the most exquisite productions 
of the pencil in easel and cabinet pictures, the beauty 
of which is evident in the care that is taken of them, 
and the vast amount at which they are estimated. The 
styles of some of the most prominent of these painters, 
who are frequently spoken of as the Old Masters, are 
now to be noticed. 

Claude Gelee of Lorraine (1600—1682) was origi- 
nally a dull heavy boy, and was apprenticed toa pastry- 
cook, After having served his time, he went with some 
associates to Rome; but not finding occupation in his 
profession, he entered the service of Augustin Tassi, 
& painter, as a domestic servant, agreeing, among 
other duties, to prepare colours and clean pencils, In 
ashort time young Claude conceived the idea of using 
the pencil himself, and being encouraged by his mas- 
ter, proceeded with success; but he was not able to 
comprehend the value of perspective, as taught by 
Tassi and Goffredi, while his improvement in other 
particulars was surprising. He studied in the fields, 
and along the banks of the Tiber, at every opportu- 
nity. He observed the varying hues of nature with 
the greatest attention, and the mode of expressing 
them absorbed every thought. He would paint the 
tame parts over six or eight times, until the tints were 
asclose to nature as his colours couJd bring them. 
The proficiency he acquired introduced him to the pa- 
tronage of Pope Urban VIII., and thence to the ap- 
plause of Europe. 

The characteristic of Claude’s style is the beautiful. 
It unites a pleasing invention, delicacy of colouring, 
sweet variety and tenderness of tints, artful distribu- 

tion of light and shade, and a general harmony. His 
skies are full of lustre, his distances are soft, his gra- 
dations of atmospheric effect true to nature. His fi- 
gures are indifferently drawn, but Philippo Laura and 
Courtois frequently painted those for Claude, which 
added to the charms of his landscape. So great was 
the request for his paintings, that, to prevent his re- 


peating the same subject, he sketched each into a book 
with bistre, heightened with white, attaching the name 
of its purchaser. This volume has been published in 
London, Claude became wealthy, and lived in great 
repute in Rome, where he died universally regretted, 
Salvator Rosa (Naples, 1615—1673) was the son of 
& poor surveyor, and considered a very mischievous 
boy, as he persisted in sketching outlines on walls of 
chapels and elsewhere. Francesco Francanzani, a 
painter of Naples, married one of Salvator’s sisters, 
and in the workshop of that artist he imbibed his 
ideas of painting ; the wretchedness of his situation, 
however, obliged him to offer his sketches in the streets 
for a mere trifle. Perhaps disgusted with this means 
of obtaining a livelihood, he is said to have associated 
with bandits. Be this as it may, he is known to have 
studied at Rome, and was assisted by the advice of 
Ribera Spagnoletti, before Cardinal Brancheci took him 
to Viterbe, where he painted many pictures. Salvator, 
after this, went to Paris with Jean Charles de Me- 
dicis, where he staid a period of nine years; he was 
also employed by the Signiors Maffei ; some time after 
which, he returned to Rome with the reputation of a 
painter of superior abilities, Salvator often painted 
with such celerity, that he neglected to give those 
touches of grace and correctness of which he was so 
capable, He had a peculiar taste for the wild, rugged, 
and romantic aspects of nature, in the representation 
of which he was delighted. From this cause, the cha- 
racteristic style of Salvator isthe picturesque, It em- 
braces all the rude and neglected scenes which caverns 
overhung with foliage, sequestered dells with rocks 
interspersed with broken ground, and trees in their 
most wild or decayed state, can present to theeye; yet 
all these are given by Salvator Rosa with such fidelity 
to his great original, as to command admiration. His 
human figures are finely painted, most happily placed, 
and ever with expression and character suited to the 
scene, A rich glow of nature pervades his foliage in 
agreement with his skies, and there is a transparency in 
his shades and recesses which has never been surpassed. 
His pictures were eagerly sought for, yet, by a strange 
sensitiveness in his character, he seemed hurt at being 
thought a painter of landscapes, because in a few 
instances he had been successful in the nobler style. 
Besides being a poet and a musician, he was gay, li- 
beral, and capricious ; and his spirit of independence 
was so lofty, that he never would attach himself to any 
prince. Ferdinand of Austria in vain endeavoured to 
prevail on him to quit Italy. His pictures are scat- 
tered all over Europe, and many of his finest land- 
scapes are in England. 

Gaspar Poussin ( Paris, 1613—1675), whose realname 
was Dughet, took that of Poussin, from the celebrated 
painter Nicholas Poussin having married Gaspar’s 
sister, This circumstance led to his being employed at 
first to prepare the colours, palette, and pencils, for his 
relative, and afterwards to the use of them for himself. 
In his application to the art, which was heightened 
by the scenery in the vicinity of Rome, and which he 
studied assiduously, he made such rapid progress as 
to surprise those more accustomed to the pencil. So 
judiciously were his subjects chosen, and so finely were 
the parts arranged—so rich and harmonious were the 
effects he produced, that his gifted relative cheerfully 
painted appropriate figures into most of his pictures, 
which gave them an increased beauty and value. The 
characteristic of Gaspar Poussin’s style is the grand. 
No painter ever studied nature with better effect ; he 
was the first to express the appearance of agitation in 
clouds and foliage moved by the winds; and no one 
ever introduced buildings with greater judgment, 
His compositions are of the noblest kind, with every 
tone and character in perfect accordance. His colour- 
ing is deep, rich, and harmonious, with an effect per- 
fectly his own, Gaspar Poussin was much employed, 
and had realised a considerable fortune, which was re- 
duced by long illness prior to his dissolution, 

Perhaps it may here be noticed, that these three 
great painters, Claude, Rosa, and Poussin, raised 
themselves from indigence to eminence in an arduous 
profession, They each were copyists of nature, and 
well adapted to receive and convey the impressions of 
the external world, 

David Teniers jun. (Antwerp, 1610—1690) studied 
under his father, who was a painter of great apilities. 
David’s talents, as it appears, soon eclipsed all around 
him, and he was nicknamed “ the ape of painting,” 
because there was no style of pencilling which he could 
not imitate so closely as to deceive very excellent 


judges. Don John of Austria set such a value on his 


ictures, that he built a gallery expressly for them, 
Prince William of Orange likewise honoured Teniers 
with his friendship, and Rubens esteemed both him 
and his paintings. His subjects of the Chemist’s Labo- 
ratory, and Peasants Carousing, although not in the 
best taste, are highly prized. His landscapes have 
iar brilliancy and vi ; there is always a fine 
disposition of figures, well drawn, and with a good 
choice of attitude. His atrial perspective, and his 
skies, are admirable for their freshness and the hues 
of nature. Teniers retired to the village of Perck, 
between Antwerp and Mecklen, to study the pastimes 
of the peasantry ; and the subjects he there composed 
and painted of their festivities and pastimes, are per« 
haps the most valuable of his pictures, He died deeply 
regretted at Brussels, 
Terburg, a native of Switzerland (1608—1681), 
studied under his father, but soon left him to inspect 
the works of the German and Italian schools, from 
which he profited so much as to give considerable 
taste and ce to his figures. He was personally 
esteemed by many distinguished personages, who were 
assembled at the congress at Miinster, in Westphalia, 
in 1648, when a singular circumstance gave Terburg 
an opportunity to improve his fortune. Count Pigno« 
randa, ambassador from Spain, ordered an artist, resi- 
dent in Miinster, to paint a Crucifixion ; accordingly 
one was produced of such superior talent, that the 
count repeatedly annoyed the artist with doubts 9s to 
who had painted the picture, and from these impor- 
tunities it was at last confessed Terburg had assisted 
him. The count immediately invited Terburg to 
Spain, where he painted for the monarch and thesigniors 
of the court. With increasing reputation he came to 
England, and then visited France, in both of which 
countries he left proofs of his talent. His pictures 
generally consist of a few figures in some friendly or 
elegant employment; one of the females in his group will 
be dressed in white satin, most delightfully expressed 
in all its reflected lights, mellow shades, and all the 
brilliant catching lights of its various folds. At times 
he pourtrays a military officer in rich dress, or more 
frequently a splendid piece of tapestry or carpet-work, 
which is disposed on the table of the apartment. Every 

art is observed to be well drawn, vigorous in colouring, 

onious in effect, and admirably finished. Ter« 

burg was a most successful painter ; he retired to his 
native country, and died highly respected. 

Paul Potter, whowas also a Dutchman (1625—1654), 
like various young painters, studied under his father 5 
but discovering the advantages to be derived from 
application to nature, he soon produced pictures which 
were placed among those of able masters at Amster« 
dam, and excited considerable attention. Prince 
Maurice of Orange visited him at the Hague, and 
gave him several commissions for pictures. Potter's 
subjects are generally cattle in their pasturage, which 
are vigorous, and true in drawing and colouring. The 
accessories are always simple and appropriate. His 
masterpiece is the celebrated Bull, now in the mu- 
seum at the Hague; it is one of the finest efforts of 
the pencil in representing the truth of nature; every 
minutia of the roughened hair has a proper degree of 
finish, in agreement with the expression and spirit of 
the design, while the accessories, in themselves beau- 
tiful, contribute to one of the most perfect transcripts 
of nature. 

Philip Wouvermans, another Dutchman (1620-1668) 
was the son of Paul Wouvermans, a tolerable painter 
of historical subjects. Philip’s knowledge of the 
principles of his art was obtained from Wynants, 
under whom he made great progress ; while he united 
to this an unremitted application to nature, and ac< 
quired the power of expressing, with truth, a great 
range of objects, His best landscapes are all beauti< 
fully painted with the greatest attention to the various 
parts of his tastefully disposed inequalities of surface, 
His skies are brilliant and well adapted, He enriches 
his scenes with groups of figures, hunting or hawke 
ing; halts, encampments, and those occupations in 
which horses could be employed. It is in the happy 
arrangement of these groups of well-drawn figures and 

beautiful finish of the horses, that Wouvermans is 
eminently successful. His best pictures are exquisite 
in composition, grace, and harmony. Wouvermans is 
said never to have quitted his native place, but con< 
tinued struggling against adversity with a large fa« 
mily, while he was enriching the dealers in his pie« 
tures. Noman could more require, or deserve, the 
patronage of some wealthy individual than poor Wou- 
vermans. He felt the severity of neglect so keenly, 
as on one occasion to burn a box filled with studies and 
— saying, ‘‘ I have been soill paid, that I would 
not have those designs engage my son in such a miser- 
able profession.” Although Wouvermans thus lived 
comparatively neglected and in poverty, his pictures 
are now sought after with eagerness, and many of 
them occupy distinguished places in the most splendid 
galleries and cabinets of Europe. 

Nicholas Berghem, another native of Holland (1624 
—1683), was likewise the son of a painter. He studied 
chiefly under Van Joen and others, and made such rae 
pid progress as to do honour to his masters, while he 
surpassed them in the great essentials of his art, He 
had a surprising variety and beauty in the choice of his 
scenery ; his skies are brilliant, his foliage sketched © 
with a delightful freedom, his cattle finely drawn and 
coloured, and his effects mellow and harmonious, 


Every object of his best subjects is full of character, 
expression, and truth, He was successful in whatever 
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he painted. Ruins overhung with foliage, beetling 
precipices reflected in water, open views of distant 
of hills or woodland scenery, were equally fa- 
miliar to his pencil, while, in addition, were en- 
riehed with groups of figures and cattle, truth of 
which has rarely been surpassed; the whole being 
finely illuminated by a glowing sky, or relieved by a 
icious breadth of shade, in y, beauty of co- 
ring, and powerful effect. 

William Vandervelde (Amsterdam, 1633—1707) 
studied under his father, who, during an employment 
in England, as a marine painter, placed his son Wil- 
liam under Simon de Vlieger, at that time considered 
an artist of talent. Such was the application of young 
Vandervelde, that he soon eclipsed his master in the 
representation of transparent and agitated water. He 
was induced to send some of his paintings to his fa- 
ther in England, and being shown at court, were justly 
appreciated. Young Vandervelde was immediately 
sent for, and employed to paint the naval victories 
during the reigns of Charles II. and James II., who 
granted him a pension. His best pictures are remark- 
able for richness of composition, especially in ships, with 
attention to all the minutie of the different ranks of 
vessels, touched with spirit and truth. All his objects 
are finely relieved by natural skies, which are gene- 
rally glowing. It is, however, in expressing the cha- 
racter of the ocean in a calm, agitated by a ripple, 
rolling with a breeze, or raging in a storm, that the 
talent of Vandervelde is pre-eminent. To this he 
adds a transparency and breadth of effect that have 
never been eq 

Gerard Douw (Leyden, 1613—1674) was a pupil of 
Rembrandt for three years, and acquired the principles 
of colouring and effect from that great master, to which 
Douw added a delicacy of pencilling and a degree of 
finish that have never been equalled. His pictures are 
of the cabinet or small size, 7 object is designed 
from nature, and perfect in tint and force. Whatever 
labour he may have bestowed on his subjects, it no- 
where appears ; all are well drawn, correctly coloured, 
beautifully arranged, and striking in effect. So truly 
have all these excellences been studied, that his pic- 
tures are remarkable for having the same effect from 

whatever distance they may be viewed, They are also 
tly prized from the circumstance of their retaining 
their original lustre. Besides painting some portraits, 
Douw followed the direction of his fancy in giving 
surprising minuteness of finish to domestic scenes, 
codh, for instance, as a doctor attending his sick pa- 
tient, a female busied in her kitchen, or a mountebank 
surrounded by figures of various classes enjoying his 
harangue and buffoonery, As a proof of the neatness 
and patient application of his pencil, it is related that 
two painters, on visiting Douw, remarked on the high 
finish of a broom, which formed an insignificant part in 
the composition of the picture he was then painting, 
when he informed them that he should spend three 
more days upon that object before he should consider 
it quite finished. It is almost incredible what vast 
sums have been given for this painter’s pictures, both 
in his own country and in Italy, and they continue to 
be sought after with avidity. So highly were his 
productions prized, that he always received the price 
which he affixed to them. Mr Spiering, a wealthy 
tleman of Flanders, gave a hundred guilders each, 
Tete rivilege of having Douw’s pictures submitted 
first to him for inspection and purchase. 

Jacob Ruysdael, the last of those Dutch painters we 
have to mention (Haerlem, 1636—1681), was the son 
of a cabinetmaker, and received a liberal education. 
He was esteemed in his youth for the excellence of his 
disposition and the suavity of his manners. From his 
friendly intercourse with Berghem, opportunities were 
afforded him of storing his mind with ideas relative to 
the art, until he put into practice all he had gained from 
his distinguished friend. Nature then became his in- 
structor. He studied in the fields, by the side of a 
rivulet, or on the edge of a torrent ; caleating his sub- 
jects solely with reference to the effect made on his 
mind by the water in its various degrees of transpa- 
rency, or foaming impetuosity. By repeated studies 
of tint and touch best suited to express these appear- 
ances, he acquired a facility in giving a characteristic 
truth to his pictures, that brought him into notice. 
He rarely painted a scene in which water was not the 
principal of his subject ; he appears to have been most 
successful in representing the boiling foam in one 
part, and the pellucid appearance in another, and with 
a judicious choice of accidental lights, uniting sur- 
prising force and grandeur, His pictures are highly 

» and occupy conspicuous situations in the 
distinguished galleries of Europe. 

The furegoing may be considered the leading or 
more eminent painters among those Old Masters who 
adopted styles and composed subjects independent of 
the “schools.” There are, however, many others of 
a hardly inferior reputation, a distinct notice of whom 
would occupy a volume instead of an outlined sketch 
like the present. Among this splendid galaxy of se- 
cond-rate painters may be included the following Ita- 
lian, Spanish, and Dutch artists, who flourished in the 
eourse of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries :— 
Paul Veronese, Guido, Domenichino, Carlo Maratti, 
and Spagnioletto—Historical ; Carlo Dolci, and Tin- 
toret—Portraiture and Historical ; Murillo—Figures; 
Hobbima— Landscape ; Canaletti— Buildings ; De 
Witte—the Interiors of Churches ; and pase ee 


Frenchman of the eighteenth centur 


Many of the finest pictures of both the first and second 
rate foreign painters have been brought to England, 
and are to be found in the royal palaces, and galleries 
of the nobility and gentry, having been gathered to- 
gether at an enormous expense to the purchasers, and 
been the means of stimulating a taste for this depart- 
ment of the fine arts, a well as producing a native 
school of painting. 


THE SILLER GUN OF DUMFRIES. 

Tue handsome town of Dum-Ties in the south of Scot- 
land possesses a curious relic of antiouity, which bears 
the name of the Siller [silver] Gem, and is preserved 
with great care by the trades’ corporations, It is a 
toy-like model, or rather imitation, of a piece of artil- 
lery, about ten inches long, and is said by tradition to 
have been presented to the town by King James VI. 
(First of England), on the occasion of a visit which he 
paid to his good people in that quarter. Originally, it 
is said to have been mounted on a fitting carriage, but 
of this no trace now remains. Near the touch-hole are 
the letters “J. M.,”” which are supposed to be the ini- 
tials of the gentleman who was provost of Dumfries at 
the time when the gift was conferred. The purpose 
of the royal giver was, that the members of the corpo- 
rations should annually contend, by shooting at amark, 
for the honour of a brief possession of the gun; and 
accordingly the ceremony of shooting for the SillerGun 
has taken place ever since, though latterly at longer 
intervals than those originally directed. It is usually 
held on the same day with that on which the king’s 
birth is celebrated, and never fails to assemble a vast 
crowd of people. The Seven Trades of Dumfries as- 
semble in their best attire, and, with their respective 
banners, and under the leadership of their convener— 
bearing also the “‘ Gun” on the top of a tall pole—form 
a procession, either to a place in the neighbourhood, 
called the King’s-holm, which was assigned by the royal 
donor as the proper arena of contention, or to one 
deemed more convenient, called the Maiden-Bower 
Craigs, where there is presented, for one entire day, a 
scene of provincial festivity and fun almost too wild 
for these more moral and strait-laced times. As far 
back as the year 1777, a native poet was pleased to 
commemorate this jocund holiday in a short poem in 
the most homely of Scottish measures, to which he gave 
the title of “ The Siller Gun.” Finding it meet a 
favourable reception, he extended it considerably in 
new editions, till in 1808 it reached four cantos. The 
venerable author still lives, though long an exile from 
his native town ; and he has just now, after an interval 
of twenty-eight years, published a new and more ele- 
gant, though still cheap edition, containing one more 
canto, and a variety of curious notes, 

“ The Siller Gun,” as it now stands, may be said to 
rank on a respectable footing with such of the compo- 
sitions of Ramsay, Fergusson, and Burns, as describe 
the old rustic manners of Scotland. Long unaccus- 
tomed as we have been to hear new strains from the 
good old harp of Caledonia, we receive Mr Mayne’s 
present publication as we receive a long absent friend, 
who brings back from a distant clime a style of man- 
ners and a tone of speech which have almost become 
extinguished in the place where they were contracted, 
but have been faithfully preserved by him. And not 
only do we here find a kind of poetry long neglected, 
but here also is a strain of feeling to which the age has 
nothing kindred—a sort of antiquated cavalier feeling 
about George III. and the volunteers—a loyalty fear- 
ing nothing, suspecting nothing—kind, cheerful, and 

~abandoning. There is also much of the fond local 
pre ion of a Scotsman from home, and an evident 
pride not only in Dumfries itself, but in every man of 
note who has either been born or educated in it. Such 
strains of sentiment, after being banished by maxims 
of utility and cosmopolitanism, become—actually be- 
come a species of poetry, and such we feel them to be 
in the Siller Gun, The poem, moreover, though pro- 
fessedly devoted to the description of a comic a 
contains many gleams of fine ~~ pe and poeti 


feeling—as, for example, when he speaks of musical 
tones as ¢: 


that suit despair’ 
When Beauty dies— 
or when he deseribes the cordial, heart-flowing sym- 
pathy of the spectators in the triumph of the victor— 
—— Some held up his bairns and blessed them 
For daddy’s sake ! . 
The reader will probably find an amusing series of 


im in the following stanzas: they appear to us as 
in highest degree characteristic— 


Entic’d young sparks to entertain 
Aud treat their joes. 


For fear o’ seant, whilk aften mars 
The best o” in the wars, 
Provisions, Ferrintosh in jars 
And casks o” beer, 
Were rang’d, like batteries, on cars, 
In front and rear. 
Then there were tents, where, frank and 
On divot-seats, sae coziely, 
Auld birkies, innocently slee, 
Wi’ cap and stowp, 
Were e’en as blithe as blithe cou’d be— 
A’ fit to lowp. 
Pleas’d, they recount, wi’ meikle 
How aft at sic a 
Descrive past scenes ; re-act the 'e 
And a’ his whims : 
of youth, without alloy, 
ike fairy dreams ! J 
And mony a crack, and gallant tale, 
*Bout bauld forbears, sae stark and 
Inspir’d their breasts with ardent zeal, 
While, circling round, 
The reaming o’ nappy ale ; 
‘Gaed glibber down, 
Yet, now and then, a silent tear 
For friends departed, kindred dear, 
Friends, wha were aye the foremost here, 
Bedew’d ilk cheek, 
Mair eloquent, in grief sincere, 
han tongue can speak. 
By this time, now, wi’ mony a dunder, 
Auld guns were brattling aff like thunder : 
Three parts o’ whilk, in ilka hunder, 
Did sae recoil, 
That collar-banes gat mony a lounder, 
In this turmoil. 
Wide o’ the mark, as if to scar 
The bullets ripp’d the swaird like harrows ; 
And, fright’ning a’ the craws and sparrows 
About the place, 
Ramroads were fleeing thick as arrows 
At Chevy Chase ! 
Yet still, as through the tents we steer, 
Unmov’d the festive groups appear : 
Lads oxter lasses, without fear, 
ithe, when the guns sae queer, 
» “ite heer the thed. 
Disporting in the sunny beam, 
When gentler mates are in a breem, 
Some seek the shade, and some the stream, 
And banquet there 
On strawberries, or cruds and cream, 
And country fare. 
As customers cam flocking in, 
The ale-wives thought it nae great sin 
To order fresh supplies o’ gin, 
For, drouthy throttles 
Had left nought o’ the meikle bin 
But empty bottles, 
Hegh ! what a concourse now ap 
O” horse, and foot, and charioteers ! 
Farmers, and lairds, and a’ their dears— 
A’ ranks, and stations, 
Parading on, while music cheers 
The Corporations. 
How beautiful, on yonder green, 
The tents wi’ dancing pairs between ! 
In front, though banners intervene, 
And guns are rattling ! 
There's nought but happiness, I ween, 
In a’ this battling. 
For miles, by people overrun, 
The air resounds wi’ mirth and fun : 
Frae grave to gay, frae sire to son, 
And great and sma’, 
The shooting for the Siller Gun 
Delights them a’, 
Behold the concourse, here and there, 
Gaffawing till their sides are sair ! 
See, as the balls whiz through the air, 
Yon thoughtless wights 
Careering till they find out where 
Ik bullet lights ! 
The cocks-and-pales were on the run; 
Rum-punch was flowing by the tun ; 
Trenchers were handed round wi’ bun, 
Cookies and baiks, 
Short-bread, wi’ carvy nicely done, 
And ait-meal cakes. 
Rob Simson, sportsman bred and born, 
To win the, Royal Prize had sworn ; 
But windy Robin’s powder-horn 
lew up in air, 
And he had nought but skaith and scorn, 
And meikle care ! 
Some chaps, bumbaz’d amid the yowder, 
Pat in the ball before the powder ; 
Some clapp’d their guns to the wrang shou’der, 
here, frae the priming, 
Their cheeks and whiskers gat a seowder, 
Their een, a styming ! 
Steeking his een, big John M‘Maff 
Held out his musket like a staff ; 
Turn’d, though the chiel was ha‘f-and-ha’f, 
His ead away, 
And, panting, cried, “ Sirs! is she aff?” 
In wild dismay ! 
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NATIONAL PREJUDICES. 

wo all the famous sayings of antiquity, there is 

sone that does greater hemaires the author, or affords 
ster pleasure to the reader (at least if he be a per- 
‘on of a generous and benevolent heart), than that of 
who, being asked what countryman 
was, replied, that he was “a citizen of the world.” 
How few are there to be found in modern times who 

n say the same, or whose conduct is consistent with 
ach a profession! We are now become so much 

nglishmen, Frenchmen, Dutchmen, Germans [or 
Americans], that we are no longer citizens of the 
world ; so much the natives of one particular spot, or 
members of one petty society, that we no longer con- 
sider ourselves as the general inhabitants of the globe, 
or members of that grand society which prabnes aw 
the whole human kind. 

Did these prejudices prevail only among the meanest 
snd lowest of the people, perhaps they might be ex- 
cused, as they have few, if any, opportunities of cor- 
recting them by reading, travelling, or conversing with 
foreigners : but the misfortune is, that they infect the 
minds, and influence the conduct, even of our gentle- 
men ; of those, I mean, who have every title to this 
appellation but an exemption from prejudice, which, 
however, in my opinion, ought to be regarded as the 
characteristical mark of a gentleman ; for, let a man’s 
birth be ever so high, his station ever so exalted, or 
his fortune ever poy yet if he is not free from na- 
tional and other prejudices, I should make bold to tell 
him that he had a low and vulgar mind, and had no 
just claim to the character of a gentleman. And, in 
fact, you will always find that those are most apt to 
boast of national merit, who have little or no merit of 
their own to depend on; than which, to be sure, no- 
thing is more natural : the slender vine twists around 
the sturdy oak, for no other reason in the world but 
because it has not strength sufficient to support itself, 

Should it be alleged in defence of national prejudice, 
that it is the natural and necessary growth of love to 
our country, and that therefore the former cannot be 
destroyed without hurting the latter, I answer, that 
this is a gross fallacy and delusion. ‘That it is the 
growth of love to our country, I will allow; but that 
itis the natural and necessary growth of it, I abso- 
lately deny. Superstition and enthusiasm, too, are 
the growth of religion ; but who ever took it in his 
head to affirm that they are the necessary growth of 
this noble principle? They are, if you will, the vi- 
cious sprouts of this heavenly plant, but not its natural 
and genuine branches, and may safely enough be lop- 
ped off, without doing any harm to the parent stock : 
nay, perhaps, till once they are lopped off, this goodly 
tree can never flourish in perfect health and vigour. 

Is it not very possible that I may love my own coun- 
try, without hating the natives of other countries ? 
that I may exert the most heroic bravery, the most 
undaunted resolution, in defending its laws and liberty, 
without despising all the rest of the world as cowards 
or inferiors ? Most certainly it is; and if it were not 
—but why need I suppose what is absolutely impos- 
sible ?—but if it were not, I must own I should pre- 
fer the title of the ancient philosopher, namely, a citizen 
of the world, to that of an Englishman, a Frenchman, 
a European, or to any other appellation whatever.— 
Goldsmith's Essays. 


THE BEAUTIES OF NATURE, 

Tuat perception and sensibility to beauty, which, 
when cultivated and improved, we term taste, is most 
general and uniform with respect to those objects 
which are not liable to variation from accident, ca- 
price, or fashion, The verdant lawn, the shady grove, 
the variegated landscape, the boundless ocean, and the 
starry firmament, are contemplated with pleasure by 
every beholder. But the emotions of different spec- 
tators, though similar in kind, differ widely in de- 
gree; for, to relish with full delight the enchanting 
seenes of nature, the mind must be uncorrupted by 
avarice, sensuality, or ambition ; quick in her sensi- 
bilities, elevated in her sentiments, and devout in her 
affections. 

The scenes of nature contribute erfully to in- 
spire that serenity which heightens their beauties, and 
is necessary to our full enjoyment of them. By a se- 
cret sympathy, the soul catches the harmony which 
she contemplates, and the frame within assimilates it- 
elf to that without. In this state of sweet composure, 
we become susceptible of virtuous impressions from 
almost every surrounding object. The patient ox is 
viewed with gener pl y; the gu s sheep, 
with pity; and the playful lamb, with emotions of 
tenderness and love. e rejoice with the horse in 
his liberty and exemption from toil, while he ranges 
at large through enamelled pastures. We are charmed 
with the songs of birds, soothed with the buzz of in-' 
tects, and pleased with the sportive motion of fishes, 
because these are expressions of enjoyment ; and, hav- 
ing felt a common interest in the gratifications of in- 
ferior beings, we shall be no longer indifferent to their 
sufferings, or become wantonly instrumental in pro- 
ducing them. 

But the taste for natural beauty is subservient to 
higher purposes than those which have been enume- 
rated. ‘The cultivation of it not only refines and hu- 
manises, hut dignifies and exalts the affections. It 
elevates them to the admiration and love of that Being, 
who is the Author of all that is fair, sublime, and good 


spontaneously in the bosom that is in unison with all 
animated nature, Actuated by this beneficial and di- 
vine inspiration, man finds a fane in every grove; 
and, glowing with devout fervour, he joins his song to 
the wnivenal chavua, or muses the praise of the Al- 
mighty in more expressive silence.—Percival. 


LAST CENTURY ECCENTRICITIES, 
FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
FREDERICK THE GREAT, King of Prussia, who, both 
to his contemporaries and to posterity, has appeared 
one of the most extraordinary characters recorded in 
history, was born at Berlin on the 24th January 1712, 
being the eldest son of Frederick William, the second 
king of Prussia, and of Sophia Dorothea, daughter of 
George I., king of England. He was baptised Charles 
Frederick, though he never used the former name, and 
is now known in the list of the kings of Prussia as 
Frederick II. From the great events, both in peace 
and war, of which he was the hero, from his vast lite- 
rary attainments, and from his philosophical pursuits, 
he has been universally greeted with the appellation 
“ Great,” which, inasmuch as he was far above the 
ordinary race of monarchs, he has very fitly merited. 
In his early youth he gave little promise of the great 
capacity and ability for government which he in after 
years displayed. His father, who viewed military pur- 
suits as the only fitting avocation of a sovereign, consi- 
dered the suatilaetion of his heir-apparent for studies of 
amore refined nature as undoubted marks of imbecility 
and effeminacy, and gradually contracted for him a 
deeply rooted aversion. The young Frederick’s love for 
French literature, which at that time held the most 
distinguished rank in Europe, from the great names 
which illustrated the age of Louis XIV., and also for 
music, appeared to the iron-minded and illiterate king 
as conclusive proofs of an incapacity for the stern and 
arduous duties of a ruler over a military government. 
Frederick William had, by dint of indefatigable exer- 
tions, organised armies more numerous and better dis- 
ciplined than any power in Europe at that time pos- 
, and, notwithstanding the vast forces he kept 
on foot, from the exercise of an economy unexampled 
on a throne, had amassed treasures which constituted 
him the wealthiest monarch of his age. It was there- 
fore with a feeling of despair that he contemplated the 
moment when his effeminate son would inherit and 
abuse the possessions which he had at such pains col- 
lected ; and he was accustomed to say of his successor, 
“He is a mere coxcomb—a coxcomb and a French 
wit, who will spoil all my labours.”” With such feel- 
ings, it is certain he kept Frederick in a severe 
and irritating restraint, and not only debarred him 
from indulging in recreations suitable to his age and 
rank, but subjected him to discipline of the most harsh 
and unfeeling nature. He carried his animosity so far 
as to entertain a serious idea of setting aside his right 
of succession, and substituting his second son, Wil- 
liam Augustus, who was always regarded as his fa- 
vourite. In the eyes of the amiable queen, however, 
Frederick appeared in a very different light, though, 
from the tyranny exercised by the king in his own fa- 
mily, she durst rarely venture to exhibit any very de- 
cided symptoms of hee maternal affection, It was 
with her sanction, if not at her suggestion, that the 
young prince resolved to fly from the kingdom and 
take refuge at the court of his uncle the king of Great 
Britain, whose eldest daughter, the Princess Ann, had 
been marked out for his future wife. A secret corre- 
spondence was entered into between London and Ber- 
lin, and every thing was arranged for the flight of 
Frederick, when, at the moment of its execution, the 
king was apprised of the plot, and the prince, with one 
of his associates, the Baron Le Catt, arrested and put 
in confinement. It was only at the vigorous re- 
monstrances of Charles VI., emperor of Germany, 
that the king was induced to spare the life of his son, 
and commute his punishment to an imprisonment in 
the state fortress of Custrin. To this doleful abode he 
was conducted, stripped of the appendages of his rank, 
and clothed in a plain grey suit of coarse cloth, where 
he witnessed the execution of his friend Le Catt, and 
remained a prisoner for two years. His consent to 
marry a princess of Brunswick-W olfenbuttle at length 
procured him his father’s pardon ; and after the cere- 
mony, he had the castle of Rheinsberg allotted him 
for his residence. Although his bride was young and 
beautiful, either from his abhorrence of the restraint 
which had been put upon him in the nuptials, or from 
some other powerful cause, he refrained from all con- 
nubial enjoyments; and whilst during life he eve 
treated her as queen of Prussia, he maintained her in 
an establishment distinct from his owe. 
at was during his residence at Rheinsberg that Fre- 
derick availed himself of the comparative liberty he en- 
joyed, to follow up his literary studies, He arose very 
early in the morning, and never left his study until 
twelve o’clock, after which time he appeared in com- 
pany, and displayed at this time a remarkable love 
for pomp and show in the adornment of his person, 
which formed a singular contrast with the extreme 
simplicity which he affected after his accession to the 
throne. During his hours of morning study, he laid 
the foundations of that deep reflective and philosophi- 
cal character which he displayed in after-life, and en- 
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larged the sphere of his observations and knowledge 
by an active correspondence with the first scientific and 


literary men of the age; the celebrated mathematician 
D’Alembert, and Voltaire, being the persons whom 
he chiefly regarded as his guides and instructors. 

The death of his father, Frederick William I., on 
the 31st May 1740, at length called him to the throne, 
in the twenty-ninth year of his age. From the first 
moment of his taking possession of the government, he 
instituted a lar distribution of his time and la- 
bours, from which, during the remainder of his life, 
except when en, in active warfare, he never de- 
viated. He resolved to rise at four in the morning, and, 
as he was by nature‘a great sleeper, imposed upon his 
attendants, on pain of severe punishment, the task of 
arousing him at that hour, should it even require the 
application of cold water to his face. His toilet was 
very simple and speedily arranged. His boots stood 
b his bedside, and he put them on immediately upon 

ing. He dressed his own hair, which did not occu 
more than two or three minutes. Only in severe ill- 
ness he used a dressing-gown, and then it was an old 
cotton garment, Having adjusted his hat, which was 
never from his head except when he slept, he proceeded 
to business. Until eight o’clock, he perused the dis- 
patches and letters which were forwarded to him from 
all parts, he himself examining and breaking every 
seal. Three large baskets of letters were the ordinary 
quantity to be examined and answered. At eight he 
breakfasted, and his secretaries entered to take down 
in cipher the replies which he dictated whilst he sat 
at his meal. That same day, before four o’clock, all 
these answers were to be written out, and brought to 
the king for signature, being afterwards dispatched by 
a special messenger to Berlin. Thus, the meanest of 
his subjects who addressed him was sure of receiving 
a reply to his request by the very earliest opportunity. 
At nine, Frederick received his first aid-de-camp, and 
arranged with him all the necessary military details, 
which were necessarily numerous and important. At 
ten, he frequently exercised the regiments in garrison 
at Potzdam, and sometimes devoted the two hours till 
mid-day to reading or composition, these being the oc- 
casions on which almost all his literary labours were 
effected. At twelve, he dined, and had always some of 
his general officers and literary attendants as his 
guests. At table he was cheerful, and talked 
incessantly. After dinner he walked for exercise, and 
at four again met his secretaries to sign and dispatch the 
letters of theday. He then entered, with his reader or 
secretary for orders, upon the business of his academy, 
and the labours of the professors of arts and sciences, 
until six, when the evening concert was given, at 
which he himself played on the flute, until the loss of 
his teeth disabled him for such occupation, The 
remaining interval, till supper-time, he passed in con- 
versation, and at ten he retired to rest. By a close 
adherence to this system, he introduced equal order 
and promptitude into all affairs with which he was 
personally concerned ; and by the relaxation which he 
a himself to enjoy in the evening, it is evident 

e studied to gradually disencumber his mind of eve 
subject of an arduous and disquieting nature in whic 
he had been engaged during the day, and thus insure 
himself calm repose by night. These particulars con- 
cerning Frederick in his d tic arrang ts will 
not appear unworthy of observation, since these ha- 
bits had a material influence on his government, and 
will appear to be of importance in the subsequent 
events of his life, 

In an early age, Frederick had conceived an extra- 
ordinary respect and admiration for the writings of 
the leading French authors, as well as an enthusi- 
astic love for the languzge of France—a fancy which 
led him to invite certain French writers to reside in 
his palace, and to offer professorships and confidential 
posts to numberless other Frenchmen, who had in any 
way distinguished themselves, Thus, in the Academy 
of Sciences and Belles-Lettres, which he revived at 
Berlin in 1743, he filled all the principal chairs with 
foreigners, who, though learned and scientific men, 
since Euler and Maupertuis were of the number, gave 
great umbrage to his German subjects. His rigorous 
exclusion, likewise, of his native language from the 
seats of learning, and his order to keep the records 
and transactions of the society in the F'rench language, 
rendered his own people, perhaps of all other nations, 
the most indifferent to the renown with which he co- 
vered both his own and their name. The admiration 
he expressed for French literature was not perhaps 
misplaced, since the Germans were at that time far 
behind their neighbours in the distinguished walks of 
learning ; but it may well be questioned, whether a 
wise and patriotic prince would not have best consulted 
the true interests of his country by the patronage of 
native merit. The opinions of Voitaire, likewise, on 
religious topics, were not those best calculated to pro- 
mote the happiness of either himself or iis people ; and 
to tnat vain philosophy of which he was ever proud to 
profess himself the disciple, was owing those loose 
principles of morality in his politics, which made him 
consider all measures justifiable which tended to his 
own advan Thus, no sooner had the death of 
Charles VI., emperor of Germany, left at the head of 
the house of Austria a defenceless female, than he was 
the first to invade her dominions, and in the depth of 
winter to seize upon the province of Silesia, which 
was reposing in the full confidence of peace, without 
adequate protection. The friendless condition of Maria 
Theresa, queen of Hungary, excited the cupidity of all 
the continental powers; and, whilst Great Britain 
alone magnanimously stepped forward to her aid, the 
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Austrian dominions seemed about to become the 
of France, P 
Silesia to the king of Prussia, by the peace of Breslau, 
on the llth June 1742, effected under the mediation 
of the Earl of Hyndford, the British pleni; iary, 
removed one of the most of the foes of 
Maria Theresa, and enabled her to repel her other as- 
sailants, and even to conquer the whole electorate of 
Bavaria, whose prince been elevated to the throne 
of Germany, under the name of Charles VII. But 
the ambition of Frederick was not satisfied with the 
possession of even so important a province as Silesia, 
and in 1744 he again issued a proclamation against the 
mn ot Hungary, and invaded her kingdom of Bo- 
ia, Prince Charles of Lorraine, however, com- 
pelled him to retreat into his own dominions, and it 
was not until the following year that Frederick made 
= ground in Bohemia, and defeated Prince 
Saxony, though Augustus, country 
king of Poland, was not concerned in the war. He 
however seized upon the chief 
towns of that electorate, which he surrendered only 
a the treaty being executed between him and 
aria Theresa, which left him in possession of all his 
conquests. 


monarchs, In 1746, he perfected and published a 
complete code of laws, which is known as the Frederi- 
cian Code, which, although in many respects imper- 
fect, contains some admira! tions of civil polity » 
and is yet the groundwork of system of Prussian 
jurisprudence. He now also published his Memoirs 
of the House of Brandenburg, which he dedicated to 
his brother Prince William, whom he highly eulogises 
in his introduction, He here professes sentiments 
which it were well that he had more implicitly followed. 
Although Frederick considered it a point of glory 
to surround himself with learned men, he frequently 
subjected them to injurious treatment. He would joke 
and indulge in every species of pleasantry with them ; 
and when they were thus betrayed into a feeling of 
easy confide he suddenly opened out upon 
with a volley of abuse and cutting sarcasm. In_his 
discussions he was very impatient of contradiction, and 
sometimes forgot himself so far as to kick and buffet 
those who raised his choler, At other times he would 
stop the mouth of a disputant, by saying with scorn, 
“ My good friend, you mistake your genius; you un- 
derstand nothing fees such matters.” Of the opi- 
nions and feelings of others, he never appeared very 


considerate, 

After his accession to the Geum, Be id great at- 
tention to his numerous army, The ing prin- 
ciple of his military system was to reduce his troops 
to the nature of machines, and to teach them to have 
no will of their own, and to be as deaf and pitiless as 
their muskets, The slightest infringement of military 
discipline was punished in the most exemplary man- 
ner, no considerations of former services, of birth, or 
of circumstances, interfering with his severity, Al- 
though there are many instances of Frederick’s cle- 
ment disposition, he had resolved within himself that 
a king should have no feelings; and it is to be con- 
cluded, that he was often severe, as in the case of 
Baron Trenck, against his own natural inclinations, 

The large army which Frederick kept on foot even 
in time of peace, and the continual exercise in which 
he kept his soldiers, attracted the attention, and excited 
the fears, of the surrounding nations, His ambitious 
spirit was well known to be a ge by no very exact 
principles of justice; and whilst he kept the other 
courts in perpetual apprehension, it seemed to them 
an incumbent duty to combine for mutual defence. 
This idea once adopted, led Frederick to be regarded 
as. acommon enemy, and at length consummated an 
anion of Austria, Russia, eee and Saxony, to at- 
tack and overwhelm the king of Prussia, and to di- 
vide his dominions amongst them, Frederick was, 
however, apprised of the secret negociations on foot for 
his destruction, and he determined of himself to begin 
the attack, Nothing could be so imprudent, as he thus 
strengthened the suspicions of his enemies, and gave 
them a freed pretence for their machinations against 
him, Thus, in the year 1756, he suddenly invaded 
Saxony, and that murderous and devastating war was 
commenced, which is called in German history the 
Seven Years’ War. In its progress, Frederick dis- 
played all the qualities of a consummate general, and 
achieved many brilliant victories against superior 
aumbers, But the Russians on the north, the French 
on the west, and the Austrians on the south, advanced 
in ever increasing colu rendering utterly abortive 
his matchless intrepidity, The loss of the battle of 
Kunersdorff opened to the Russians and Austrians 
the road to Berlin, which was accordingly occupied by 
them, and the inhabitants compelled to pay heavy 
contributions, The king avenged himself on Dresden, 
which he almost utterly destroyed, laying himself open 
to the accusation of the elector of Saxony, that he car- 
ried on war more as a barbarian than as @ Christian 
prince. In fact, scarcely any war in the annals of 
the murderous conflicts of nations, seems to have been 
attended with a slaughter of the human species more 
reckless and deplorable, The principles upon which 
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fire to his house, and massacre his wife 
I was once forced to have recourse to 
IT ANSWERED MY PURPOSE.” 
stituted and most reflecting 
The sudden death of his most unrelenting foe, the 
Empress Elizabeth of Russia, saved Frederick from 
entire destruction. Her successor Peter III., who 
had long been an enthusiastic admirer of Frederick, 
withdrew his troops, and entered into a treaty with 
him, and at length a general peace was concluded at 
Hubertsburg, near Dresden, on the 13th of February 
1763, which, after all the desolations of a seven years’ 
bloody strife, left the parties in —. the same 
situation as when they commenced it. Silesia was 
irrevocably incorporated in the Prussian dominions. 
In the course of this war, Frederick underwent incre- 
dible fatigues, and had at one time almost given up 
the contest in despair. In order to keep his soldiers 
in their duty, he himself underwent all the privations 
which they endured, and heoften familiarly joined them 
at their meals, sitting amongst them round the fire, 
He thus ee himself in their personal affections, 
and was always called by the common soldiers, even 
to his face, Fritz, the German diminutive of Frederick. 
It is to be presumed that his urgent necessities com- 
pelled him to these practices, since they can have 
scarcely been agreeable to a prince of his disposition. 
The blackest part of Frederick’s career is usually con- 
sidered to be that which referred to the partition of 
Poland in 1772, of which he was the original planner, 
and a principal gainer; but this isa topic which is ne- 
cessarily unsuitable for discussion in the present work. 
Whilst at peace, Frederick lived almost entirely at 
the palace of Sans Souci, near Potsdam, which he had 
i erected. Here he permitted no one to enter, 
not even any member of the a family, without his 
express sanction. He ruled his large kingdom from his 
cabinet. Every species of business was transacted in 
writing, he allowing no verbal communications to be 
made to him, He rarely consulted any counsellor, exer- 
— his own person every function of government. 
In same manner that his chancellor, ministers of 
state, and generals, communicated their important dis- 
patches, did inferior magistrates and private persons 
correspond directly with the king. He was thus aware 
of every thing that was going on, and he sometimes 
pushed his interference into matters which he ought 
more properly to have left to the inferior tribunals. 
The famous case of Arnold the miller may be adduced 
asanexample. This miller of Pomerania had a law- 
suit with a nobleman about a stream of water, which 
Arnold alleged had been unjustly diverted from his 
mill, This lawsuit he lost, and petitioned the king, 
alleging that justice had not beendonehim. Theking 
endarel the to bo semisted to the court 
where his chancellor and three judges sat. He in the 
meantime ordered inquiries to be made upon the spot, 
and was informed that Arnold was the injured party. 
But the miller was no more successful in his appeal 
than in the original trial, Upon this being intimated 
to the king, he sent for the chancellor and judges, and 
without allowing them to vindicate themselves, called 
them rascals and perverters of the law. He took a 
pen, and with his left hand (for he had the gout in his 
right) wrote a sentence that condemned the nobleman 
to restore the water to its former course ; to pay all 
the costs of the two lawsuits ; and lastly, to pay such 
a sum to the miller as should make him reparation for 
the injury he and his family had sustained. When 
he had finished, he turned with fury to the chancellor, 
whom he dismissed from his service, and ordered the 
three judges to prison, kicking them all with violent 
indignation out of the room. It turned out subse- 
quently that Arnold was a man of the worst character, 
and had entirely imposed upon the king. The noble- 
man was quite innocent of the charge of turning the 
water-course, since his lands were farther down the 
stream than Arnold’s mill, Thus Frederick, in his 
violent and summary interference, perpetrated the 
t injustice, even where his intentions were good. 
Frederick was both blamed and ridiculed on account 
of this transaction, though he never would consent to 
reverse the proceedings, exhibiting his usual obstinacy 
evenin thecommission ofinjustice. Hisnephew, how- 
ever, upon his accession to the throne, ordered strict 
justice to be done between the parties; and thus this 
affair, which attracted extraordinary notice at the time, 
was brought to a close, 
The memory of Frederick stands in a better light 
in relation to another miller, whose history is likewise 
become famous from its connection with the king’s. 


When he built his new of Sans Souci, a mill 
stood in the way of the improvements he projected, 


and the king offered to purchase it at a higher 


than it was intrinsically worth. The miller, howerg 
refused to sell it, alleging that it had come to him f Jomes. 
his forefathers. The king becoming irritated at ald, in 
man’s obstinacy, i “Do you not know, x d situatic 
that I may take the mill from you if I likeit ?” “Oh; Tay, an 
replied the miller, composedly, ‘ while we have cox me 
of justice at Berlin, I am not afraid of that.” Tyme 2° 
answer gave the king so much satisfaction in evesgmpent, that, ¢ 
point of view, that from that moment he insisted u, hundred 
the mill standing in its mt to Woo 
Although Frederick never permitted ladies to en repair 0 
his palace, he did not prevent their corresponding wii, . ant 
him. The wives of the President of the Court of Jy wn 
tice, and of the President of the Chamber of Reveng t by a 


at Cleves, having several disputes about the right 
precedency, at length applied to Frederick by am 
morial to settle the difference. He returned the { 
lowing decree: “ Let the greatest fool walk first) 
which it may be supposed at once solved the difficulty, 

After the partition of Poland, Frederick was » 


engaged in any great public measure, except the shoy by hi 
armed negociation with Austria, in 1778, eonceriy 
the Bavarian succession; and in the forty-sevent 


ving behind him a character composed of so m 
opposite features as to render it difficult to give a per 
fect idea of it. He was a man of extraordinary 
ee a poet, philosopher, and historian ; a 
able general, and an intrepid, indefatigable soldier 
unwearied in his labours, chaste and sober in his ¢ 
portment; of a lively and acute imagination. By 
the amiable qualities of his mind were lost in his m 
dened career of ambition; and as a king, Frederick} 
presents to us the picture of one ever ready to commi 
acts of the injustice to promote his own in 
terest. In his endeavours for improving waste lands, 
promoting agriculture, commerce, and manufactu 
he doub’ deserves unmeasured praise ; and in th 
impetus which his institutions and his example ga 
to arts, sciences, and literature in Germany, we con 
fess the inestimable advan of his reign to his o 
nation, But if we reverse picture, and view hi 
in his wars, throwing aside our feeling of admiratio 
for his heroic achievements, we find the grasping an 
desolating ambition, to which he was ever ready to 
crifice the arts of peace and the studies of philosophy, 
in which he professed to place his chief delight. Upox 
the whole, no sovereign « modern times has appeared 
with such lustre as Frederick, nor in his own person 
combined such powerful qualifications to the notice of 
mankind; and whilst we withhold from him an undu 
and indiscriminating applause, we must ever consider 
him as one of the most extraordinary individuals bor 
toathrone. The Prussian monarchy owes its consx 
lidation and importance to the labours of Frederick, 
and he stands out from amongst surrounding 
tates with a brilliancy and a renown which will hand 
his name down to a remote posterity. 


SYLVAN SCENERY IN SCOTLAND. 

A Scorsmay, on returning to his native land after an 
absence of thirty or forty years, would perceive that ia 
nothing had soremarkablea change taken place as in the 
external appearance of the hillsides and rising grounds, 
which, from being formerly bare and heathy, are now 
in many places beautifully clothed with plantations of 
trees in various stages of advancement. This species 
of improvement, besides giving the country a more 
sylvan and warm appearance, both grateful to the eye 
and beneficial to the climate, promises to lead to re 
sults of some commercial importance, in the provision 
of timber for naval architecture and other purposes, 
the value of which will yet form an important addition 
to many a landed income. Ata time when the benefits 
of planting are about to be realised, we are naturally 
led to inquire who were the patriotic and far-seeing= 
it may be added, self-denying persons, who first devoted 
themselves and their grounds to this branch of rural eco- 
nomy, so that they may be pointed out to the national 
gratitude of the meed of fame which they so richly 
deserve, As early as the beginning of last century, 
the Earls of Mar and Haddington began to improve 
their estates by planting ; the first Marquis of Tweed- 
dale and Sir William Bruce also planted a great deal; 
but all that these and others accomplished in this way, 
was trifling, in comparison to the vast quantities of 
trees planted by the three Dukes of Atholl—Duke 
James, from 1738 till 1759 ; Duke John, from 1766 till 
1774; and the late Duke John (son of the latter), who 
may be styled “ the great planter,” from 1774 till 1826. 

We have before us an exceedingly interesting paper 
on the subject of the plantations of the Dukes of Atholl 
(whose chief estates are in Perthshire), drawn up for 
the Highland Society of Scotland, and published by 
them about four years ago. The grand object of those 
enterprising noblemen, was to cover the unprofitable 
parts of their hill lands with trees of the larch species. 
It is curious to trace the progress of their operations 
from their original small beginnings, Previously to 
1738 the larch was unknown in Scotland, In that 


year, @ Highland gentleman brought a few small plants 
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% D 
‘rederick conducted war are laid down in his published val 
nstructions for the generals of his army, which, dis- 
playing a profound knowledge of that desolating pro- 
fession, contain at the same time many iniquitous ideas, 
in which he visits upon unoffending citizens the horrors 
of the mighty pestilence, “ When you find it very ne- 
—, says he in his instructions, “ and also very 
is another expedient, though a cruel one. You take 
a rich burgher, possessed of lands, a wife, and children. 
You oblige him to go to the enemy’s camp as if to 
complain of hard treatment, and take along with him 
as his servant, ay Praag gent the language of the 
country ; nowy im at the same time, in case he | 
does not bring spy back with him, after having | _ 
remained a sufficient time in the enemy’s camp, that | 2%, 4s. t 
al; and 
anted in tl 
re found 
| The exan 
| 
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It is impossible to approve of the motives which led pd comple 
Frederick into these wars, since they were undertaken of a li 
in open violation of solemn existing treaties. Upon sral impr 
the restoration of peace, however, he devoted himself and ad 
to labours which were of a more praiseworthy nature, wai 
and have rendered his name illustrious in the list of growth of 
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that was necessary, making roads, and procuring | poses to the Riga and Memel timber only. At this 
plants from different nurserymen, occupied the time | moment, then, there are extensive forests of trees in 
till October 1825, when the lanting commenced, and Scotland, in a state of considerable advancement, si- 

, As P . lently maturing in growth, and holding forth the 
was carried on in good earnest; and the whole was |s>romise of some day relieving the country from a pre- 
finished by December 1826. The planting of this | carious dependence on wood of foreign growth. Of 
forest appears to have terminated the labours of the | this fact there can, indeed, be no manner of doubt; 
duke in planting.” and it is clear en- 

: terprising noblemen who set a commendable ex- 

The above is but a meagre outline of the extent and cubis ta dating the sterile steeps of the Highland 

nature of the tree-planting of the Dukes of Atholl, who | hills in a mantle of beauteous verdure, will at no very 
for a period of pretty nearly a century took the lead in 
this branch of improvement in Scotland. It appears 


distant date reap the benefit of so much og aS 
latest of these eminent improvers remarked, in 18 i 
total : before he had commenced planting his great 
th forests, in anticipation certainly, but not in ungrounded 
years ti) rches arrive to maturity in se -two 
to the enormous number of fourteen millions and | years, by the time the present yay | expires, it will 
ninety-six thousand plants, covering a space of upwards | supply all the demands required by Great Britain for 
of ten thousand acres. The experience gained by such | W®" OF commerce. The success which has attended 
t of plantings was the of fly im my efforts probably and 
ee oe ~ | duced, many already to t to an extent whi 
proving the processes of forest-tree husbandry in all | not only ae the wana Great Britain, but enable 
parts of the country; and those who wish or require | her, possibly within a century, to export wood to am 
informati this a mp al | immense amount. Under these circums the 
ion on interesting rtment mm 
economy, could not do better prices of wood for may, and probably 
to which we have referred. The advantages of larch 4 
over common fir planting are lucidly pointed out. 
“One of the greatest advantages of planting larch, is 


will be, much decreased at same time. 
grounds I have planted and intend to plant, I consider 
admirably ted to produce the best wood; and I 
think, too, that my plantations will be the first os the 
derived from its peculiar property of thriving in v market for a number of years to any considerable ex- 
elevated situations. winnie extents of bah ie tent ; and, lastly, the greater quantity, though of less 
: ait | price, will make up and probably be productive of an 
ranges may thus be applied to useful purposes, which | income to a much greater amount that of an 
otherwise would have been quite unavailable. The pm in the kingdom. The price of wear | 
Scotch fir thrives at an elevation below 900 feet, but | will no doubt always be regulated according to the de- 
the larch ascends to 1600 feet above the sea, and it may | ™2nd; the 
rice, when the wi 8 thorou, nown, W 
higher. ‘This is an important fact, in na- superior to the best Ag fir-timber, 
tional point of view. Much of the mountain land of | jittle inferior to the oak.” 
Great Britain, which is at present worthless, may grow | Considering the manner in which too many men of 
timber to supply her navy and merchant shipping, with- | large fortune dissipate their time, their money, and 
out at all interfering with the land which produces her their health, in pursuits the most oe it is gra- 
cereal crops, or even her fine pasture-land in a lower 
situation, But here the duke anticipates an objection 
which might be started by some, and that is, Whether 
the larch will certainly become useful timber at these 
elevations. ‘An argument,’ says he, ‘may indeed 
arise, whether, all the upper part of the mountain be- 


tifying to see a person of rank devoting the greater 
part of his time, and not a small portion of his wealth, 
ing rugged, trees can grow in many parts to stand for 
timber at 400 per acre. Reasoning from the experi- 


to the improvement of his estate—or, in other words, 
to the beautifying and improving of the country. The 
ence of 48 years, which prove trees fully to that extent 
per acre to contain 10 or 15 cubic feet or more of wood 


man who does so deserves to be recognised as a public 
benefactor. Few, perhaps, may be able to employ 
already to exist, I am clearly of opinion that 400 trees 
may grow, within 70 , to average one load of 


much of either their time or money in this manner; 
but all can do a little, and the late Duke of Atholl may 
years 
wood or more, at a height of from 1200 to 1600 feet 
above the sea; and the researches which the larch 


well serve as an example to every country “<t 
makes with its roots among the crevices of the rocks 


however limited the field of his operations. The 
tails which have been offered afford a very inadequate 
and the shivered fragments, is such, and the ground 
so found being virgin soil, that, along with the rains 


idea of the extensive improvements effected by the per- 
and mists imbibed by the tops and invigorating the 


¥ it in his portmanteau from London, five of which 
Jeft at Dunkeld, and eleven at Blair in Atholl, for 
ske James. The five were planted in the lawn at 
gnkeld, in an alluvial gravelly soil, and in a shel- 
wed situation at an elevation of forty feet above the 
or Tay, and a hundred and thirty feet above the level 
the sea. Such was the success of this first experi- 
ent, that, of two trees felled in 1809, one, containing 
hundred and forty-seven cubic feet of wood, was 
mt to Woolwich dockyard, and formed into beams 
0 ental, repair of the Serapis storeship ; the other, con- 
ining one hundred and sixty-eight cubic feet, was 
gught by a shipbuilder in Leith, at 3s. per foot, or 
9%, 4s. the tree. The other trees grew equally 
; and a few hundreds of larches, afterwards 
anted in the hilly pleasure-grounds around Dunkeld, 
re found to thrive to a surprising degree. 
The example set by James Duke of Atholl was fol- 
d by his son John, who, about the year 1768, be- 
nto plant larch as a forest tree, and that at an 
sempititude of 500 and 600 feet above the level of the sea. 
om he plantations begun by this duke were extended 
2 a pend completed by John his son, who, for the greater 
of a lifetime, devoted himself to this species of 
improvement. “ Still observing, with satisfac- 
mand admiration (says our authority), the luxuriant 
h of the larch in all situations, and its hardi- 
god even in the most exposed regions, the duke still 
urther resolved on pushing entire larch plantations to 
he summits of the highest hills. The Scotch fir, that 
s planted at 900 feet above the sea, was mixed up ten 
afterwards by the late duke with larch, as an 
xperiment. In 1800, when the duke was anxious 
further to extend his larch plantations, the effect 
yf this experiment confirmed him in an opinion, which 
he had previously conceived, of the very hardy nature 
the larch plant. These Scotch firs, in a period of 
forty years, had only attained a height of five or 
ix feet, while the larch, which had been planted ten 
after among them, were from forty to fifty feet. 
ine hundred feet was an elevation at which larch 
supposed incapable of vegetating. A favourable 
nee, too, occurred in 1800, which concurred 
ith the result of the above experiment to give an im- 
to the commencement of a great undertaking in 
lanting. In that year several of the farms at Dun- 
ld fell out of lease; and as they were all in miser- 
condition, his grace took them into his own hand, 
»improve them, and to build suitable farm-houses 
nd offices on them. This circumstance gave the duke 
he command of a range of mountains, extending from 


severing energy of this patriotic nobleman ; to forma 
true estimate of the nature and extent of his planta- 
tions, it would be necessary to inspect the ificent 
forests with which the previously desert and d 

ranges of the valleys of the Tay and Tummel have 
been clothed. The example which he set is likewise 
evidenced by the woody and sylvan appearance of many 


D. he edge of Craig-y-barns, over a space of ground of | trunk, I am quite convinced they will have the effect | a mountain top and dusky glen in all parts of the 
after an 9600 Scotch acres. This space included a commonty, | to produce a load of timber or more within the period | “‘ north countrie.” 
that in Hithe rights of which the duke bought up. It formed mentioned. Some of the trees of the age of 57 years, 
s in the lithe back wothet hich the dukeh cut in 1816, among rocks fully as rugged as those de- 
he back ground punt e duke had taken | scribed, exceeded 60, and some 70, cubic feet of wood ; INSECTS AND SHELL-FISHES. 
rounds, Minto his own hands. It was situate from 900 to 1200 | and the 223 cut from similar situations, averaged, at ’ [By Mrs Sigourney, an American Writer.] 
re now above the level of the sea. Its soil, presenting | 57 years of age, 40 cubic feet of timber, laid down at | Wer know, my dear children, how useful many of the 
tions of ithe most barren aspect, was strewed over thickly with | Woolwich dockyard in 1817.’ animals are to us, and how much they add to our com- 


The first attempt to use the larch for the purposes 
of navigation, was in the construction of fishing-cobles 
on the Tayin1777. Previous to that they were made 
of Scotch fir, and they lasted only three years, when 
they had to undergo a thorough repair. In 15 years 
more, ferry-boats were constructed of larch instead of 


fort. In some of them we see good qualities which 
command our res The patience of the ox, the 
nobleness of the horse, the sagacity of the elephant, 
and the deep and grateful affection of the dog, you 
are all acquainted with, 

Perhaps we pay less attention to the insect race, and 


fragments of rocks, and vegetation of any kind scarcely 
existed upon it. T’o endeavour to grow ship-timber,’ 
narks his lordship, ‘ among rocks and shivered frag- 
nents of schist, such as I have described, would have 


ovision i to a stranger extreme folly, and money 


poses,’ Mihro : oak, for the conveyance of passengers across the diffe- | to those whose dwelling is beneath the waters. We 
ddition rent ferries on the numerous rivers on the property. | see that they are often “exceedingly beautiful. Their 
email ty-five years tched Of these, ten large and twelve small boats were re- | bright bodies, and transparent wings, and delicately 

Whood and the strong vegetative powers of the | quired. The oars, too, in the course of time, were | pencilled shells, show His skill who gives plu to 
turally h, in many situations as barren and as rugged as | made of larch, and they were found to be excellent in | the bird, and clothes the wild flowers of the field in 


eing— Many part of this range, though not so elevated, as 


aa, toughness, and elasticity. The buoyancy 
levoted [Bouite satisfied me that I ought, having so fair an op- | ° the 


beauty. While we see in the humblest insects the 
larch ferry-boats, and the ease with which they 


great Creator’s care, we might often, by attention to 


: wig were worked, were strikingly illustrated on the fe their habits, find them possessed of a degree of intelli- 
—_ ortunity, to seize it.’ During the same period in | across the Tay, before the —- handsome bridge gence, which would ounhies our curiosity, and lead us 
atte hich the duke planted the above mountain range, was built, One man could have ferried over sixty or | to treat them with kindness, at least to leave them une 
richly o planted 400 acres in other places, : seventy passengers at a time in a larch boat, with as | molested. 
ntury, ] Having now no doubt whatever of the successful much ease as two could have done the same work ina} The bee has long attracted the admiration of the 


m prove 
weed- 
t deal; 
is way, 
ities of 


wise. It gives to man an example of industry. It 
teaches the habit of early rising, while it gathers its 
sweet food, with a cheerful song, amid the bright dews 
of the morning. Those who attentively observe a bee- 
hive, on a fine summer’s day, will be reminded of a 
busy and populous town, Throngs are leaving its 


h of the larch in very high situations, the duke 
ill further pursued his object of covering ali his 
mountainous regions with that valuable wood. Ac- 
ordingly, a space to the northward of the one last 
cribed, containing 2959 Scotch acres, was immedi- 


But the great and important purpose for which the 


application of it to the construction of ships of war and 
in the merchant service, All the trials of the utility of 
larch timber having been made under the immediate in- 


_Duke Bass spection of the duke, he thought he was justified in re- | gates for their accustomed toil, and throngs entering 
766 till co i its utility to the notice of e Admiralty, | to deposit their fragrant Some within may be 
igi ct, lying generally above region room, | for the purpose of using the timber in the ships of the | seen building or repairing the cells, some taking care 
s 1008, urze, juniper, and long heath, required no artificial | navy. Several trials were made of the larch in ship- | of the young, some removing whatever incommodes 


dearing. An improved mode of planting was em- 
ployed here, that of using young plants only, two or 
three years seedlings, and put into the ground by 
means of an instrument invented by the duke, instead 
of the common spade. In 1824, the growth of the 
rch in Loch Ordie forest, having greatly exceeded the 


bui , which generally gave satisfaction. The most | their little, pure apartments. There you will observe 

i a group bearing out the dead body of a companion. 
And the toil abroad, the nursing care at home, the 
arts which preserve their wealth, and the funeral ho- 
nours to the dead, all go on without interruption, and. 
without interference. They give us an example of 
order. The queen-bee who rules them, seems to have 
a perfect government. The obedience and attachment 
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pecies. sanguine hopes and expectations of the duke, he - - oem 

- - 4 Pp’ of durability. From other experimen her subjects are wonderful. A div f labour 
rations mined on adding to it an extensive adjoining tract, | i¢ has been demonstrated that the larch timber is established among them. Some pouyoete foe as. 
isly to fitonsisting of 2231 Scotch acres, denominated Loch | remain sound for many years, though employed in | nurses of the young some gather materials for build- 
n that #Hoishnie, The preparations of fencing, clearing where | damp situations, and that it is inferior for most pur- | ing; others work like masons, bricklayers, or plase 
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terers ; others, as if ‘essors of the science of archi- 
tecture, and polish the cells, and give symmetry 
to the whole. 


Bees seldom make use of their stings, unless they 
suppose themselves provoked, or injured. Manystories 
are told of their ity, and of their attachment to 
the family where they have long resided. A Freneh 
writer mentions, that a kind aunt of his, who took a 

t interest in the inhabitants of the hive, seemed to 
and respected by them. In damp and rain 
weather, when their wings were chilled and torpi 
she would take them in her hand, and warm and re- 
vive them with her breath. They never hurt her, 
but appeared grateful for hercare. Plutarch, the his- 
torian, relates a story of the bees of Crete, one of the 
ancient states of Greece. He says that in pursuit of 
their food, they had often to pass round a cape or pro- 
montory, where high winds were apt to prevail, Then 
they were seen to take with them a particle of stone 
or gravel, to give — to their bodies, that they 
iit mol 00 entity bal wn away ; as a vessel is loaded 
with ballast, that she may pursue her voyage in safety. 

The wasp is not so great a favourite as the honey 
bee, and by no means as useful. It displays skill in 
the construction of its house, which it builds sometimes 
in the hollow of a tree, and sometimes in the ground. 
It is surrounded bya wall, with two entrances. The 
cells are made use of, only to lodge the young in. 
Though the wasp is usually considered an ill-tempered 
insect, it displays great tenderness for its young, and 
@ strong attachment to its home. 

The ants show t industry, and a prudent care 
for the future. ‘ro be seen labouring under too 
heavy a burden, several others go to his assistance. 
They unite their strength, and never yield until the 
burden is drawn to their storehouse. Their dwellin 
have numerous cells, which are united by little -_ 
leries. If they are molested or troubled, they patiently 
remove to a different neighbourhood, and construct 
another habitation. They have a patient industry, 
which nothing can overcome. 

When the celebrated Dr Franklin was in Paris, as 
he sat quietly and alone at his breakfast one morning, 
he saw a number of black ants busy with the contents 
of the sugar-bowl. He drove them away, but the 
returned, Again he dispersed them. In a few mi- 
nutes they were seen climbing from lump to lump, as 
if nothing had happened. To try their ingenuity, he 
had the sugar-bowl suspended by a string from the 
ceiling. T y endeavoured to reach it, by standing 
on each other’s shoulders. Several mounted in that 
manner, and reached upwards, butin vain, The chain 
of ants fell down as fast as it was raised. After re- 

ted attempts, they went away. He supposed they 
Pad given up the matter. Presently he saw them de- 
scending the -- and dro ping down upon the 
lumps of sugar. They had scaled the walls, traversed 
the ceiling, and discovered another road to the treasure. 

The white ants, or termites, as they are sometimes 
called, are very powerful insects. They inhabit warm 
countries. Their houses, or rather hillocks, are raised 
in the form of a sugar-loaf, sometimes to the height 
of ten or twelve feet. Their favourite food is wood ; 
and their appetite and strength bei reat, they are 

destructive of any object on which they begin to 


The spider is a very remarkable insect. Though 
the threads of which he forms his web are so exceed- 
ingly fine, yet each one of them is composed of many 
strands or cords, twisted together. As he feeds upon 
other insects, he shows great cunning in taking his 

. He seems to think that his grim visage might 
displease or frighten away some of his victims ; so he 
builds himself a concealed apartment, as soft as silk, 
where he lies in ambush, till he sees some heedless fly 

proaching, when he hastens out, and takes him in 
his net. gh the character of the spider is un- 
amiable, he gives us an example of perseverance. 

his web is swept down, he builds another. If his fa- 

vourite work with the food he has laid up is destroyed 

everso many times, he is neverdiscouraged. He hastens 
to repair it. When king Robert Bruce of Scotland 
had been long unfortunate, he was once sitting alone, 
in a rude apartment, ready to despair. A spider was 
there, constructing its web. It was for a long time 
baffled, ere it could fasten the silken thread where it 
desired. But as fast as it was disappointed, it tried 
again. At length it succeeded. King Robert Bruce 
looked at the spider, and received instruction. He re- 
“turned with renewed courage to his own toils, and was 
at last victorious. Soaking took a lesson of perse- 
verance from a spider. And we, my dear children, 
should learn not to be discouraged by difficulties. We 
' must not say of our studies, they are so hard that we 
do not understand them, and so we cannot get our 
lessons. When we have a task given us, we must not 
say we have no time, and are tired of working. Let 
us remember that the bee is never tired of working, 
and the ant does not shrink away from the hardest 
and heaviest grain of corn. It seizes it with its little 
pees, and works hard to drag it away to the store- 
se. The spider does not complain when his house 
is torn down: he builds another. Let us be as wise 
as the insects. 

We know less of the inhabitants of the waters. We 
eannot therefore expect to receive from them many 
moral lessons, but some of their properties deserve 
attention. pinaa, from its faculty of throwing 
out fine silken threads, is sometimes the “ silk- 


worm of ocean,” It fastens itself strongly to rocks, 


by a thick tuft of these threads. These are broken 
off, and used in the manufacture of gloves and stock- 
ings. Bysteeping these in some acid, like lemon-juice, 
and pressing them with a warm iron, they take a beau- 
tiful yellow-brown colour, like the burnished gold of 
the beetle’s wing. The Sicilian women employ them- 
selves in nee | these articles of clothing, and a large 
man them is established at Palermo, in 
The pinna, this industrious spinner of silk, 
blind. It therefore lodges in its shell a 
small ighted crab, which goes out to find it 
food. When it returns with provisions, it taps gently 
on the shell of its blind friend, who opens the door to 
receive it. But it is not satisfied by paying for its 
lodging with food. It performs a higher o' 
friendship. It gives notice to the sightless pinna 
when the cuttle-fish, its mortal foe, is near, and thus 
often saves the life of its defenceless companion. This 
league of friendship in the waters did not escape the 
observation of the ancients. Both Aristotle and Plin 
mention that the pinna was always attended by 
faithful lodger, provider, and guard, 

The razor-sheath, or solen, is furnished with an ap- 
paratus for digging. He excavates in the soft sand a 
pit of nearly two feet in depth, into which he descends, 
and hides himself when he pleases. The sea-acorn 
adheres closely to rocks, and when thetide is boisterous, 
shuts the little door of its shell, and excludes it. 

The cheton, or coat-of-mail, has a shell composed of 
eight separate pic so united that it can roll itself 
ike porcupine, when danger ap- 
proaches. Thus, it is often seen creeping on the rocks, 
or attaching itself to long waving wreaths of sea- 
weed. 


When find themselves deserted by the 
tide, they open their valves as wide as possible, and 
take a leap of several inches on the sand. This they 
continue to do until they arrive at home, in their native 
element. 


Some of the mussels have the means of boring into 
coral rocks, to escape their pursuers, and they cling 
so closely to these houses of refuge, that they cannot 
be di 
they are composed. 

The soldier-snail, being destitute of a shell, 
about till he finds some empty one, of which he takes 
possession. He even wounds or dislodges some more 
feeble shell-fish, and appropriates its dwelling to his 
own use. There he may be seen with his head and 
claws protruding from the door of his stolen mansion, 
ready to defend it with severe and deadly blows. 

The shell of the nautilus contains more than forty 
apartments, fpening into each other, through their 
partitions. His own residence is in the largest cham- 
ber. Fleets of them are seen in fine weather steering 
their course over the mighty ocean. They seem to 
expand their sails to the breeze, and to extend some- 
thing resembling oars, to aid the progress of their frail 
and beautiful bark. The art of navigation is said to 
have owed its origin to the management of this little 
wonderful sailor. The argonauta, also, though its 
shell is less complicated, and contains only one cell, 
steers its mimic vessel with surprising dexterity. 

It would give me pleasure, my young friends, to tell 

ou more particulars of the inhabitants of the deep. 
You have often admired the extreme beauty and ele- 
nee of the shell-palaces where they dwell. In the 

w instances which have here been presented, we can 
perceive the exercise of infinite goodness, in the in- 
stinct that prompts, preserves, and renders interesting 
to us, the frail tenants of a world of waters.—Tales 
and Essays for Children. 


Tue Doc THE followin 
anecdote of a dog, given in the Sportsman’s Annual, 
is one of the most curious we have seen of its kind :— 
A gentleman of Suffolk being on an excursion with 
his friend, and having a Newfoundland dog of the 
party, he soon became the subject of conversation ; 
when the master, after a warm eulogium upon his per- 
fections, assured his companion that he would, upon 
receiving the order, return, and fetch any article he 
should leave behind, from any distance. To confirm 
this assertion, a marked shilling was put under a large 
square stone by the side of the road—being first shown 
tothe dog. The gentsemen then rode for three miles, 
when the dog received his signal from the master to 
return for the shilling he had seen put under the stone. 
The dog turned back, the gentlemen rode on and 
reached home, but, to their surprise and disappoint- 
ment, the hitherto faithful messenger did not return 
during the day. It afterwards appeared that he had 
gone to the place where the shilling was deposited, but 
the stone being too large for his st to remave, he 
had staid howling at the place, till two horsemen, 
riding by, and attracted by his seeming distress, stopped 
to look at him, when one of them alighting, removed 
the stone, and seeing the shilling, putit into his pocket, 
not at the time conceiving it to be the object of the 
dog’s 


ged without breaking the material of which | 8° 


o’clock in the morning, with the prize he had m, 

free with ; in the pocket of which were found a 

and money, that were returned upon being adverti 

when the whole mystery was mutually unravelled, 
parties. 


the admiration of all the 


A Froatinc Tueatre.—On the large west, 
rivers in America, it is not unusual to see a floatj 
theatre. Mr Power, when lately on his travels, x, 
one of them :—“ Opposite Prophet’s Island saw a 
square ark, moored to the bank, surmounted by apy 
from which a white flag was fluttering. I was in gr 
hopes this was the Mississippi theatre, which I ky 
from report to be somewhere in this latitude on j 
annual voyage to New Orleans ; but it turned out 
be the store of a Yankee pedlar on a trading voy; 
This theatre, about which I make const 
inquiry, and which 1 yet hope to fall in with, is, 
the least original or singular speculation ventured 
these waters. It was projected and is carried on} 
the elder Chapman, well known for many years a 
Covent Garden actor: his practice is to have a build; 
suitable to his views erected upon a raft at some poi 
high up the Mississippi, or on one of its tributaris 
whence he takes his departure early in the fall, wit 
scenery, dresses, and decorations, all prepared for 
pomenion. At each village or large plantation 

oists banner and blows trumpet, and few who love 
play suffer his ark to pass the door, since they kno 
it is to return no more until the next year ; for, ho 
ever easy may prove the downward course of {} 
drama’s temple, to retrograde, upwards, is quite 
ond its power. Sometimes a — steamer f 
isville, with a thousand souls on board, will eo 
mand a play whilst taking in fuel, when the pro 
must be famous. The corps dramatique is, I beli 
principally composed of members of his own family 
which is numerous, and, despite of alligators and 
low fever, likely to increase and flourish. When‘ 
Mississippi theatre reaches New Orleans, it is ab; 
doned and sold for firewood ; the manager and troy 
returning in a steamer to build a new one, with sud 
oe as increased experience may have su 


ConsuUMPTION OF AnIMAL 1n Lonpon.—( 
the quantity of cattle disposed of in Smithfield mar! 
the numbers are ascertained to amount to 156,0 
beasts, 21,000 calves, 1,500,000 sheep, and 29,000 pig 
This does ees by any means form the tot 
consumed in London, as quantities of meat i 
carcasses, particularly pork, are daily brought fr 
the counties round the metropolis. The total values 
the cattle sold in Smithfield annually is calculated 
L.8,250,000. The quantity of poultry annually con 
sumed in London is supposed to cost between L.70,0 
and L.80,000; that of game depends upon the plenti- 
fulness of the season. There is nothing, however, 
more surprising than the sale of rabbits ; one salesm 
in Leadenhall market, during a considerable portion 
of the year, is said to have sold 14,000 rabbits weekly. 
It is supposed that a million a-year is expended on 
fruits and vegetables. The consumption of whe 
amounts to a million of quarters annually; of this, 
four-fifths are supposed to be made into bread, being 
a consumption of sixty-four millions of quartern loaves 
every year, in the metropolis alone. The annual com 
sumption of butter in London amounts to about 11,006 
and that of cheese, to 13,000 tons. The money paid 
annually for milk is supposed to amount to nearly 
L.1,250,000.—Newsgaper paragraph, 


THE HISTORY AND PRESENT STATE OF THE BRI 
TISH EMPIRE, forming a volume of Cuampens’s. Epvci 
TIONAL Covurss, is now published, price 2s, sewed in a pape 
cover, and 2s. 6d. in cloth boards. The present work comprehend 
the Histories of England, Scotland, and Ireland, in a single co 
tinuous narrative, adapted for use in schools, as well as the privait 
instruction of youth. Besides the History of the United Kingdom, 
which is brought up till a recent period, the volume containss 
simple account of the territory, population, wealth, manufactures, 
commerce, government, and institutions of the British Empire, 
designed to initiate young persons in a range of studies, whieh, 
fully prosecuted, is in the highest degree applicable to the dutia 
of life. 


Cuampers’s Epucationat Course is designed to embrat 
Education — Physical, Moral, and Intellectual, from infancy # 
fourteen years of age—according to the most advanced views up® 
this momentous subject. The Course will consist of a number d 
volumes, small and large, to be afterwards arranged in a series, 
adapted for use in schools, for the private study of youth, and 
for the direction of parents and teachers. Being most anxious 
accommodate the prices of their works to the pecuniary resources 
of the humblest orders of the community, Messrs Chambers it 
tend to issue their Educational Series at a rate little beyond the 
cost of the paper and printing. The prices of the volumes, respet 
tively, will therefore vary betwixt three pence and three shillings 
according to their bulk or dimensions. 


The works may be had from any of the agents for the saled 
the present sheet. 
Lonpon: Published, with Permission of the Proprietors, by Ost 

& Smiru, Paternoster Row; and sold by G. Benexr, Holy 

well Street, Strand; Bancxs & Co., Manchester; WricuTso® 

& Wess, Birmingham; Witumer & Smirn, Liv 

E. Somenscate, Leeds; UC. N. W ‘ottin, ; 

Bivesan, Bristol; S. Simms, Bath; C.Garn, Exeter; J. Pu® 

pon, Hull; A. Wurrraxsr, Sheffield; H. Batuarsy, York; 

Brighton; Gzores Youne, Dublin; and al! othe 

Booksellers and Newsmen in Great Britain aad 

Nova Scotia, and United States of America. 

“> Complete sets of the work from its commencement, or num- 
bers to complete sets, may at all times be obtained from the Pub 


lishers or their Agents. 
by A. Kirkwood, Edinburgh. 


Printed by Bradbury and Evans Uste Whitefriass 
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ty miles, remained undistur in t e room where t ey mies 
supped, followed the chambermaid into the bedchamber, 

and secreted himself under one of the beds. ‘The pos- be w 

sessor of the shilling hung his trousers upon a nail by any 

the bedside ; but when the travellers were both asleep, Gre 

the dog took them in his mouth, and, leaping out of free 
the window, which was left open on account of the 

sultry heat, reached the house of his master IM four a 


